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THE DEDICATION MIRROR 


N April 30 will appear the Dedication number 
() of the Mirror. It will be commemorative of 
the notable, historic occasion, and something 

worth buying and preserving. 

ch ch ch 
Tue April number of the Valley Magazine will 
make its appearance in the next few days. Unavoid- 
able difficulties delayed its publication. The list of 
its contributors is exceptionally strong. For sale at 
all news stands. Price 10 cents per copy. Yearly sub- 
Scription one dollar. 


TWO DAYS IN CHICAGO 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 


Advertising St. Louis 
NE “blows in” on Chicago, for a brief rest in 
() a quiet place, and after registering at the 
hotel, ambles into the barber shop, where he 
meets half a dozen Chicago friends. “Hello! What’s 
your alias up here?” is the greeting. You don’t exact- 
ly understand and you look it. 

Then comes the explanation of the joke. “Of 
course, you’re up here to escape a Grand Jury sum- 
mons, or, possibly, an indictment. You're ‘on the run’ 
from that man Folk.” And every time you are intro- 
duced to someone as “from St. Louis,” you are treated 
to a variation of this jest. The Chicago Tribune has 
a full column, first page, setting forth the triumph 
of “shamelessness” in St. Louis at the last election. 
The Chicago Post has an editorial on “the disgrace 
of St. Louis.” Other papers have paragraphs on the 
same theme, and, all in all, you gather the impression 
that St. Louis is being extensively advertised as “the 
wickedest city in America.” I have often complained 
that when the St. Louisan is away from home, he is 
disgusted by the absence of St. Louis news in the 
papers of the other big cities. This complaint will 
be heard no more. St. Louis is getting too much of 
an advertisement of the sort it doesn’t need. Still, 
even this is better than that the city should never be 
heard of. It would seem to be about time, however, 
for someone in St. Louis to set about counteracting 
the sort of misrepresentation referred to. It is un- 
fortunate that the city should be celebrated for crim- 
inality and viciousness, when the real thing that de- 
serves publication broadcast is the fact that St. Louis 
is purging itself of criminality and viciousness under 
the ablest and squarest administration, both City and 
State, that the community has ever known. This con- 
tinuous exploitation of this city’s evils is not doing 
the city any good. It is not good for the World’s Fair 
prospects. It is not good for business, It is as bad 
an advertisement as the city got out of the shootings, 
smashings and woman-stripping incidents of the great 
street-car strike of 1900. 


el. ol 
Chicago Dirt 

WE St. Louisans think we have a dirty city. We 
are “not in it” in comparison with Chicago. Once 
you get off the two or three or more show boulevards 
of Chicago, you realize that St. Louis is the better 
paved, better cleaned city of the two. We have more 
good streets and cleaner streets in all sections of the 
city than Chicago has, and our business section “lays 
over” the like quarter in that town in a way to make 
the St. Louisan proud. St. Louis street-cars are 
cleaner and brighter than those in Chicago. At least, 
we don’t see any flea-bitten horses and moth-eaten 
mules pulling cars past our big stores, and we don’t 
find the black mud on Olive street as thick or sticky 
as it is in State street or Wabash avenue. There is 
frequent complaint of the difficulty of keeping oneself 
presentable as to clean linen in St. Louis, but it’s 
impossible to stay clean in Chicago. The lake wind 
just powders you with dust. A walk of a block leaves 
you as dusty as if you’d tramped a dozen miles on 
country road. And when the rain comes in Chicago, 
the pedestrian is forced to walk in gluey mud that 
wears him out in half an hour. 


Carter Harrison’s Boom 

Carter Harrison has been re-elected Mayor for 
the third time, or, maybe, it’s the fourth, by a de- 
creased majority. The majority has fallen off each 
time to such an extent that there are those who think 
that the only thing now to be done with Mr. Harrison 
is to nominate him for the Presidency on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. A movement, as you see, to consign him 
to oblivion. But there’s more to the Harrison boom 
than that. Chiefly, Chicago feels that it must have 
a Presidential candidate, because St. Louis is sup- 
posed to have one in David R. Francis. The 
Chicagoese chortle at you, saying that it is possible 
the Democratic ticket will be “Harrison and Francis.” 
What has pulled down Harrison’s majority so stead- 
ily? Well, many things. In the first place, the 
Chicago Democracy is split into three or four factions, 
and all the factions unite against the Harrison faction 
and “put the knife into” Carter at every opportunity. 
In reality, Harrison has made a good Mayor, but he 
has been hampered by the interference and obstruc- 
tion of John Patrick Hopkins, by the conflict of 
authority between his city administration and State 
Boards foisted on the city by the Republican Legisla- 
ture. But the thing which chiefly hurt Harrison in 
his last campaign was the issue of “dirty streets.” 
The streets were dirty. Harrison hadn’t cleaned them. 
Graeme Stewart would have defeated Harrison but 
for the fact that Harrison showed that he could clean 
up the city and carry out other public improvements 
if only the State Legislature, bossed by Congressman 
Lorimer, would pass laws permitting Chicago to 
finance itself in accordance with its needs. Chicago 
has gone “down at the heels” in many respects, owing 
to the fact that it has been trying, like St. Louis, to 
operate under a charter framed for it when it was a 
village. The city grows dirtier year by year, and 
every plea for help from Springfield is unheeded. So 
bad are things in Chicago, that when Marshall Field 
wanted good streets around his great store, he paid 
for the asphalting thereof himself, and the four streets 
built for him are, outside of the boulevards, the only 
good streets in Chicago, down town. The defeat of 
Graeme Stewart, because of Republican hostility to 
Chicago in the Legislature, has opened the eyes of the 
Republican “bosses” and they are now said to. be 
willing to grant the big city an opportunity to change 
the charter in such a way as to meet the requirements 
of its marvelous growth. This growth is best indi- 
cated in the fact that the first tall steel-construction 
building in Chicago, or in the country, erected not a 
score of years ago, is now antiquated and is being 
pulled down to be supplanted by a more up-to-date 


structure. 
abe 
Chicago's City Hall 

WE make fun of the St. Louis City Hall. It’s as 
far above the Chicago structure as the Taj Mahal is 
above the Laplander’s hut. I had occasion to go into 
the Chicago City Hall. It’s an adventure like unto 
exploring the catacombs. The halls are dark as 
tombs, in spite of, or, rather, because of, sparcely 
scattered, bleary-yellow electric lights. The stairways 
are unswept. The windows are unwashed. The ele- 
vators are not running. The place smells musty and 
mouldy. It must be full of malaria and grip and 
typhoid and all sorts of disease. Ten minutes in it 
will give any visitor a headache. And you pity the 
people who have to work in such an environment, but 
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you pity them more when you learn that not only are 
the elevators shut down because there is no money to 
operate them, but the city employés are often com- 
pelled to go two or three months without their sal- 
aries, during which time they are the prey of the 
cent-per-cent money-sharks. The Chicago City Hall 
is, without doubt, the dismalest building in the world. 
As I looked at it last Friday in a rain storm, I 
couldn’t help thinking that it reminded me, in a way, 
of a sordid travesty on Boecklin’s painting, “The 
Island of the Dead.” The old structure is not without 
its graces, though artists and architects have jeered at 
it, but it is as muggy looking and as leprous in spots 
as our own Four Courts structure, and that’s saying a 
good deal. The City Hall is a symbol of the entire 
Chicago situation. It is a sign of general lapse from 
Chicago “niftyness” in the past. It seems to say that 
Chicago is tiring out and wearing out. And, some- 
how, looking around at other structures, once much 
vaunted as admirable features of Chicago, you find 
that many of them show signs of premature old age. 
When you enter some of the buildings that were 
famous for their “modernity,” a dozen years ago, it’s 
just like going into some of the old buildings of St. 
Louis, east of Third street, that were deemed “colos- 
sal” and “gorgeous” thirty years ago. No wonder 
they collapse occasionally, in the middle of the night, 
“from no known cause,” as the Chicago papers say. 
as be 
Impressions of Crowds 


As with the buildings, so with the people. They 
don’t seem to have that “move” on them that they 
used to have and boast of. They are not the hustlers 
they were. There are plenty of them, but they’re not 
the bright, alert folks one used to see on Chicago 
streets in days agone. They look bedraggled and 
slouchy. They are uninteresting, even in great 
bunches, on the street-cars, in the suburban trains, or 
gathered in groups till some bridge swings-to. One 
imagines that the whole population has been inoculated 
with a sort of solid, stolid, Swedish or Norwegian 
dullness. The women of Chicago impress one the 
same way. They seem worn with carrying their feet 
around. They trail their skirts in the mud. They 
wear ready-made clothes in great abundance. They 
dress as if their clothes were thrown on them with a 
pitchfork. They seem mannish and big-boned and 
with pathetically coarse texture of skin. I’m speaking 
now of the snap-shot impression a mere man gets 
from a ramble in the crowds at the big stores. You 
don’t hear much laughter in the “emporium crowds” 
in Chicago. And among these women, as among the 
men, you feel as if there were more of the pathos that 
Poet Markham put in his “Man with a Hoe” than is 
to be found in the land-bound peasant-grubber any- 
where on earth. You don’t see pretty faces among the 
shop-girls when the big stores “let out” in the even- 
ing, as you do in New York or St. Louis. There’s 
no blitheness in the throng. It is hard and dismal. 
And you can’t help pitying the throngs for their lack 
of cheerfulness. To me, they seem at their gloomy, 
orphan-like worst when they are seen in the big "busses 
or vans that carry them to and from the big dry- 
goods stores. The crowds emerge from the theaters, 
in the evening, in the same sad fashion. There is 
none of the lightness or brightness that you find in 
the theater crowds elsewhere.. The restaurants, too, 
are full of people, but they don’t seem to be enjoying 
themselves. They don’t look “smart” or “classy,” or 
thoroughbred. One might almost say they were of 
the order of “scrubs” but for their note of pathetic 
unhappiness, even in their good clothes. There are 
“swells” in Chicago, but they are “getting ready to go 
and live in New York.” . Everybody in Chicago who 


is making money is “going to live in New York.” 
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.You drop in at cafés or saloons, and you fitid that the 
men drink by themselves, mostly, or you'll find six 
men at table at luncheon, not knowing or talking to 
one another. You get in an elevator in which there 
are women, and if you take off your hat, you are the 
object of a smile that is half a sneer. You realize, 
in knocking about with a-friend or two, how few per- 
sons a Chicagoan, pretty well-known, knows in his 
own town. The town looks socially as forbidding 
and hostile as a community of semi-savages, and the 
gulf that separates the sets called “society” is more 
wide and black than that between Fifth avenue and 
Mulberry street in New York, or Portland Place 
and North Seventh street in St. Louis. There is a 
society in Chicago, and you can best learn about it 
in the writings of “Willie Dearborn” in the Jnter- 
Ocean, but that clever paragrapher can’t make his 
comment anything but semi-sarcastic, try though he 
will to look upon the subject genially. Just who is 
“in society” in Chicago seems to be a matter of doubt 
with everyone, except, perhaps, as to two or three 
families. Mrs, Potter Palmer is the social “it,” rec- 
ognized by all. The Chatfield-Taylors are sure of a 
place also. But the others are all in a state of social 
nebulosity. And Mrs. Potter Palmer is going to live 
in Paris, so all Chicago is wondering who is to take 
her place as the Mrs. Astor of that community. It is 
generally felt that it will be difficult to find for her a 
successor with her graces, her tact and her brains. 
There are thousands of people with plenty of money, 
in Chicago, but they are all gauche, socially, and rath- 
er crude and raw, according to the Chicagoans who 
profess to know society conditions. There are any 
number of millionaires with wives and daughters 
who ought to make their dash for social honors, but 
the talk goes that the families are all so new as 
not yet to have lost the vulgarity of those unaccus- 
tomed to wealth, while the ravages of drink and 
drugs, and the looseness of moral restraint are said 
to make many of those persons one might suppose to 
be eligibles, in a social way, simply impossible. I 
have always thought that the manner in which Town 
Topics treats Chicago “society” was due to natural 
Gothamite jealousy, but I find that the Chicagoans 
talk of their own “society” in the same strain and 
even worse. The Chicagoan “knocks” Chicago’s so- 
cial leaders as industriously as the St. Louisan 
“knocks” .St. Louis. 
ob ols 


Knocking the Fair 

TuHaT sentence reminds me of the remarks of a 
Chicagoan of prominence who had just come home 
from St. Louis. “What’s the matter with St. Louis?” 
he inquired. “I’ve been there two weeks and damned 
if I’ve ever heard such an anvil chorus. Every third 
man you meet has a ‘knock’ for the Fair. They don’t 
criticise the management for this, that or the other 
thing. That would be all right. One can do that and 
still boost the Fair. But I’m talking of the fellows 
who shrug their shoulders when you mention the 
Fair, the fellows who say it’s a mistake that the city 
will pay for later, the fellows who are proud to 
say that they haven’t ‘coughed up a dollar for the 
fake.” I couldn’t answer. This Chicagoan stated 
a truth with regard to St. Louis, and a Chicago 
reporter told me that if Chicago really wanted to 
injure the World’s Fair at St. Louis, its papers could 
be half filled each day with interviews from visiting 
St. Louisans crying down the Fair. That is un- 
doubtedly true, too, as I can avouch from my own ex- 
perience as a critic of the Fair management. There 
is a large element in St. Louis hostile to the Fair, 
an element that belittles it at every opportunity, an 
element that is especially eloquent when it is away 
from home, an element that has always disparaged 


St. Louis before the outsider. 
poor or an ignorant element. 


This element is not 4 
It is composed of men 
of good position in St. Louis, men of intelligence. 
Just how to reach such an element in order to un- 
fang it, is a difficult problem, and perhaps it were 
just as well to let them alone until their “knocks” come 


back upon themselves. Chicago, I am glad to say, 
has done splendidly by the World’s Fair in the matter 
of publicity. The papers have been generous in de- 
votion of space to pictures arid descriptive articles 
and their editorial commendation has been enthusiastic 
beyond the wildest dreams of St. Louisans a few 


years ago. 
els ls 
W orld’s Fair Effects 

Has the city of Chicago suffered as a result of its 
World’s Fair in 1893? No. The city of Chicago 
suffered from its own over-sanguineness prior to the 
Fair. It over-built itself. It banked too heavily upon 
what the Fair would do for it. But it would not have 
done these things had it been able to see what was 
coming about Fair time. Chicago’s World’s Fair 
would have been the benefit to Chicago that all Chi- 
cago anticipated it would be, had it not been for the 
financial conditions that came about in 1893. Chicago 
was full of people whom the panic stranded. Chi- 
cago would have been hard hit in 1893, even if it had 
had no World’s Fair. It is a city that takes long 
chances and it is liable to suffer severely in any strin- 
gency. In fact, so good an authority as Mr. Lyman J. 
Gage has said that, so far from the World’s Fair injur- 
ing Chicago, the fact was that if it had not been for the 
ready money that the Exposition brought into Chi- 
cago during the panic period, conditions in that com- 
munity would have been deplorable and even desper- 
ate. But for the panic, hotel projects would not have 
been such failures. But for the panic, the boom in 
land values would not have been overdone. The panic 
came independent of the World’s Fair, and it was 
the panic that hurt Chicago and not the Exposition. 
The Exposition mitigated the severity of the strin- 
gency. In any event, Chicago has recovered from 
the panic, and every Chicagoan feels that, so far as the 
city’s reputation is concerned, and so far as general 
conditions of life are concerned, it was better to have 
had the World’s Fair with the panic than not to have 
either. For the World’s Fair is a world’s memory of 
beauty that lingers around the name Chicago. The 
World’s Fair gave the beauty-cult in that city an 
impetus that is not yet diminishing. If the city re- 
ceived no more from the Fair than the impressions 
of the White City, the Court of Honor and other 
glories, the Field Museum, the direction of a great 
drift of art students ‘into the city, the great lingering 
sense of pride in what the White City was, it was 
well repaid for whatever losses it sustained on the 
Fair enterprise. No Chicagoan will arise to-day and 
say that it were better the World’s Fair had never 
been—not even the Chicagoan who to-day may be 
suffering in pocket from the effects of his over specu- 
lation on the profits the Fair was to have brought to 
him. Chicago is glad it had the Fair. If it feels 
that it never wants another, it is simply because it 
feels that it is wise not to attempt to do more than 
it did in the presentation of that fairy spectacle to 
a world that still speaks of it with reverential delight. 
There is no danger that St. Louis will forget its con- 
servatism and repeat the mistakes of over-sanguine 
Chicago. Unfortunately St. Louis seems apt to err 
in another direction. St; Louis will, however, receive 
its lesson on April 30th, when it finds that it cannot 
accommodate the crowds that will concenter upon the 
dedication exercises. St. Louis has not been over- 
sanguine as to the profits of its Fair. It is not hope- 


ful enough. It has not taken any chances, which is 
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worse than Chicago’s having taken too many. It 
will be worse for St. Louis not to have accommoda- 
tions for Fair visitors, than it was for Chicago to have 
built too many hotels and apartments which might, 
nevertheless, not have been too many had it not been 
for the fearful tightness of money that came upon 
the whole country in 1893. Chicago suffered then 
and after because the whole country .suffered.. St. 
Louis, unless it gets a move. upon itself, may suffer 
because it is not prepared to receive a people flourish- 
ing in unexampled and unparalleled prosperity. Chi- 
cago suffered from too much faith. St. Louis may 
suffer worse from too little faith and too feeble a 


eb & 
The Park That Was Ruined 
On moonlit Thursday night, I walked in Jackson 
Park, where stood the Chicago World’s Fair. The 
caravels in the lagoon were poetic but sad reminders 
of glories departed. The park that was “destroyed” 
by the Fair is taking shape again. There is a scar- 
city of trees, but that will not last for long. The park 
is not destroyed. Indeed, the plans of the Chicago 
park commission are based upon the theory that the 
“damage” done by the Fair was a benefit in that it 
gave scope for work that will make the park more 
beautiful than it ever was. Chicago does not feel 
that the Fair destroyed the park. It is rather glad 
to point out where the Fair stood. The people lament 
the obliteration of the Fair more than they do the 
“destruction” of the park. They go, sometimes, in 
the area where the Fair stood and conjure up in their 
minds the memory of the White City, and that alone 
makes the present comparative bareness of the place 
beautiful. The ruins of the water-gate are invested 
with a little glamour, even in their ugliness, for what 
they once were. The little children playing in the 
park give their imaginations play about the three 
Spanish ships. They know how Columbus came and 
what a chance he took in those ungainly cockles. The 
German building is a pleasure to them as well, and 
the splendid dimensions of the Field Museum and 
even its apparent dilapidation, in some particulars, im- 
press them with something that enlarges their minds. 
Jackson Park has some things not in it to the phys- 
ical eye that are worth more than the things that are 
there visualized in actuality. It is a place wherein 
to recall to the eye of the imagination glories that 
even time will never wholly annul or dim. And as 
I walked there in the moonlight, with a poet and ar- 
tist, or sat down by the lake shore on an old log and 
listened to the recurring swish and boom of the surf, 
the Columbian Exposition rose again in immaculate 
majesty upon my inner sight, and I found myself hop- 
ing that some such memory or vision might arise in 
after years to other men strolling or sitting in Forest 
Park in the comparative desolation where “the 
wilderness” was, and the World’s Fair of 1904 shall 


have been. 
oh hb 


hope. 


The Lake Influence 

Wuat a boon to Chicago is the lake! How it 
flashes an influence upon the whole town! You ridt 
out to Lincoln Park or Jackson Park and you see 
the wild duck playing in the water, and you see ever 
changing pictures of the ships that come and go. The 
lake is cloudy green here, purple there, as Homer 
saw the sea, blue afar off, golden in other, nearer 
streaks and stretches, and everywhere the white caps 
sparkling and the horses of the foam charging in 
upon the shore. The boys are fishing here and there 
and the beauty of the scene is being borne in upon 
them, all unknown to themselves. You see them 
gathering shells among the debris, or trying to coax 
a dog to go out after a block of wood, and you feel, 
inlander that you are, that this scene must leave upon 
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the child’s mind an- impression that is more educa- 
tive, in the sense of leading out the mind and soul 
and enlarging the heart, than anything that can be 
gained from books or from the mouths of men. At 
night you see the courting couples go along the walk, 
wet now and then by the spray, and you wonder how 
could courting be done in a more effective setting. 
Where could there be more excuse for cuddling 
from the cold—and how delicious to cuddle!—and at 
the same time watch the lights out over the waters 
and hearken to the waves saying things that are inter- 
pretable only in the silence of mutual understanding. 
If only there were someone to fit with you into the 
scene as do those others noted here and there! If 
only the one, right, only person were there to share 
the scene and its wide calm! If only St. Louis might, 
some day, and that soon, so utilize its river front, that 
it might be as much of a delicious influence in the 
old town’s life as.this great lake is upon great over- 
grown, crude, sordid Chicago! I can forgive Chi- 
cago all its banalities for the lake and for the gently 
thrilling sensations of regret and longing and hope it 
gave me while I walked or sat in the moonlight with 
an artist-poet who knew that supreme thing, which 
only women know best, and only the one woman 
knows best of all, when not to talk. Why not, oh 
wise and wealthy and civic-prideful gentlemen of St. 
Louis, have a great long park or pleasaunce of some sort 
on the river, the poesy of which St. Louisans do not 
know and which they only see, a few of them, in the 
paintings, all too much unknown, of Frederick Oakes 
Sylvester! What more plainly lies to St. Louis’ hands, 
in the making of the City Beautiful, than the great 
river booming by all unregarded! All moonshine, 
this? Well, without “moonshine” in things this were 
indeed a drab old world, and, in my opinion, if there be 
any real “shamelessness” in St. Louis, it lies in the fact 
that the city is prone to designate as mere “moon- 
shine” such suggestions as this. I know St. Louis is 
a prettier town than Chicago, that it has finer streets, 
that its residence quarters outnumber and outclass 
in grace and style those of its boastful rival, that it 
possesses more “classy” men and more beautiful wom- 
en, but for all that, it has been blind to its dower of 
beauty in its river front, and it is time that it should 


open its eyes. 
ah ols 


A Tip for Teddy 
THERE are people who actually like to live in Chi- 
cago for some of the things cognate to the substance 
of the last paragraph. ‘There are some things, how- 
ever, that are not likable in Chicago. One of them 
is the fact that negroes are admitted with white chil- 
dren to the same public schools, and that’s why you 
find in Chicago, as you find in New York, an under- 
current of antipathy to Theodore Roosevelt because 
of his negro policy. Every man of family voices this 
when you broach National politics to him. The Book- 
er Washington incident, or the insistence upon the 
confirmation of Crum, or the closing of post offices 
because the patrons don’t want black postmasters 
may not prevent Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, but these 
incidents will cost him many a vote in Chicago on 
election day, as it is said that his policy, as indicated, 
has made the negroes more insistent upon their rights 
to school with the white scholars. 
ale oe 
Hearst and Kohblsaat 
I was much amused in noting the Chicago Amer- 
ican’s taking up of the Harrison boom for the Pres- 
idency. Mr. W. R. Hearst, who owns the American, 
is, at least in his own mind, and in his New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco papers, a Presidential 
possibility. It was and is very magnanimous in 
him ‘to lend aid and encouragement to a rival candi- 
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date. It shows Mr. Hearst is a good newspaper man; 
that he knows how to run a paper in Chicago to 


titillate the Chicagoans. It demonstrates why Mr. 


Hearst and his paper have “caught on” in Chicago to 


such an extent that both he and his paper are “named 
by name” in the other Chicago papers, these days, 
He and the American could not have broken into the 
columns of any other of the Chicago papers for love 
or money or hatred, two years or one year ago. The 
other day, even the Record-Herald condescended to 
write up Mr. Hearst as running away from an order 
for his arrest issued by Judge Hancey for criticis- 
ing some judicial opinions or conduct of that gentle- 
man. Mr. Hearst, they say, does not dare enter Chi- 
cago, save in disguise and under an assumed name, 
but that’s nothing when it is considered that he has 
forced the local press, that leagued together to sup- 
press him by silence, to print his name. This achieve- 
ment of Mr. Hearst caused me to note another pecu- 
liar thing in Chicago journalism—to-wit, the utter 
disappearance from prominence of H. H. Kohlsaat, 
of the Record-Herald. A year ago, he was a National 
personage. He was one of the claimants to the honor 
of forcing the gold standard into the Republican plat- 
form made in St, Louis. He was one of the men 
who paid Mr. McKinley’s debts, contracted in the 
Foster failure. He was a matter for fun to the un- 
godly, as a baker turned journalist, when he was not 
considered as a man of “light and leading.” I didn’t 
hear his name mentioned once in Chicago, not even 
in the press club. What has become of Mr. Kohl- 
saat? Has he gone back to his bakery because he 
has found, in running a newspaper, that he “needs the 


dough?” 
abs ode 
The Chicago Press Club 


Just now I mentioned the Chicago Press Club. 
While that institution may be somewhat justly subject 
to the insinuations and open assertions of scorn and 
revilement heaped upon it by Mr. John Stapleton 
Cowley-Brown in his mordant Goose Quill, there yet 
remains to be said that it is the only successful press 
club in this country. It is a resort for penmen, and 
they may actually be found there. It pays its way 
and puts aside a little profit each year. It is a place 
where writing men can meet men who write. Of 
course, there are times when one resents the numer- 
ousness of the trade-journalist in its membership, but, 
then, some trade journalists can write, and most of 
them are clubable fellows. The success of the club 
demonstrates the truth that journalists can get together 
without flying at each others’ throats and without de- 
struction to the morale of the staff of the rival papers 
they represent. This press club is an institution that 
Chicago is proud of, and though Chicago isn’t literary 
and is apt to rank Samuel Eberly Gross as the real 
author of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the giant and ugly 
town is proud to point to the gatherings of real 
authors in its press club, men who have done things 
worth while, like Ernest McGaffey, Opie Read, George 
Horton, Will Visscher, Stanley Waterloo and some 
others. These men have really done something that 
justifies the saying that literature is possible in the 
West. What if two or three of them take themselves a 
little too. seriously and pose for the benefit of them- 
selves and others in the parlors every afternoon! A 
little self-appreciation is not a bad thing in a man who 
has done something meriting the appreciation of others. 
The Chicago Press Club has been the means of creating 
some literary atmosphere in Chicago, and this in itself 
is something that tends to make Chicago, what it often 
pretends to be, a sort of secondary culture-center for 
this country. It is about time that St. Louis should 
have a press club, if for no other purpose than the 
entertainment of visiting writers during the World’s 
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Fair. There has been a start made in this direction, 
but the movement has not been accorded much encour- 
agement by the older newspaper men of this city or by 
the newspaper proprietors. It is doubtful if St. Louis 
newspaper writers can pay club dues on the salary rate 
prevailing in this city, or that they will have time for 
club life under the conditions of intolerable, slavish, 
interminable “grind” imposed on reporters by local 
employers, but it seems likely that the World’s Fair, 
among other benefits, will bring better pay to the St. 
Louis journalists, and that there will be larger staffs 
on the different sheets than have been the rule in the 


past. 
eb hb 
Memento Mori 


One of the oddest things about Chicago is the 
funeral procession in the down-town business districts. 
When a “cortege” files into one of the streets, all 
progress stops. Truckmen, coachmen, motorneers, pe- 
destrians will not endeavor to break through the pro 
cession. There is a general superstition that to cross 
a funeral procession means a funeral in the near future, 
in which the crosser will be the chief functionary—the 
corpse. The police share the superstition and will not 
interfere with these funerals in any way. 

ob oh 
The Chicago River 


Peruaps the most startling thing I noticed in Chi- 
cago was the current in the Chicago river. I had never 
seen it before. The river now flows into the Gulf, 
laden, as we St. Louisans claim, with multitudinous 
microbes and billions of bacilli, and as the river moves, 
the stench that once emanated from its stagnate waters 
has moved with it. The stream has been made quite 
respectable by the fall given its waters through the 
canal, against which St. Louis kicks so vigorously, but, 
for all that, Chicago is not satisfied with it. The 
stream is not deep enough. The boats “ground” on the 
tunnels that have been run under the stream. There 
is talk of filling the river up and building a great sys- 
tem of docks at the mouth of the Calumet river, where 
South Chicago belches smoke to the sky by day and 
flashes flame by night. The Calumet harbor is said to 
be the best on the lakes, and even now as much com- 
merce goes there as enters by the Chicago river port. 
The men and concerns that have built factories and 
warehouses on the Chicago river don’t want that 
stream filled up. They would have to move their 
business at great loss. They want the tunnels low- 
ered, the river deepened, the center piers of the draw- 
bridges removed and folding bridges substituted for 
the present “draws.” They will probably have their 
way, but, nevertheless, Calumet harbor is the coming 
harbor of Chicago, and the wise Chicago shipper is 
getting as near to it as he can, and as rapidly as he 
can. But it’s too bad that a man cannot come back 
to St. Louis and write something about the odors from 
the Chicago river outnumbering and outstinking the 
celebrated scents at Cologne. The Chicago river is 
now almost nice enough for Ernest McGaffey, Chi- 
cago’s and America’s best poet, to write a little lyric 


eh ab 
Honore Palmer’s Work 

I HAVE great hope now that St. Louis will be ben- 
efited by the irruption into politics of young men of 
social position like Edgar Lackland, Walter Birge and 
Lee Hagermann, recently elected to the House of Dele- 
gates. The hope is strengthened by what I briefly 
learned of the success that Honore Palmer, son of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, has done in Chicago, erstwhile given 
over to the sway of “Hinkey-Dink” McKenna, “Bath- 
house” John Coughlin and others of that noisome 
stripe on the Board of Aldermen. Young Mr. Palmer 
was laughed at when he said he would be an alderman. 


about it. 
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But they don’t laugh at him now. He has made an_ spend a cent. And the public takes advantage of the 
efficient public servant. He has looked after his ward invitation often and often. Ona rainy day, everybody 
and his constituents therein as faithfully as if there passes the day in Marshall Field’s, and you don’t hear 
was a “bit of change” for him in every matter he took of shop-lifting or pocket-picking in the place. The 
up. He has a constituency both high-toned and low- people of Chicago love Marshall Field more than they 
toned. His district is swell in one part, “tough” in love all the other millionaires of that town put to- 
another, but he is “the goods” with both elements. He _ gether, for wh « has done for Chicago. Does the 
has gone into the tough neighborhoods and established Marshall Field policy pay? Well, I guess yes. His 
playgrounds and gymnasia on his own property for the business is only a little less: than $70,000,000 per year, 
neglected children of those districts. He has secured And A. T. Stewart’s ambition was to do a business of 
the release of their parents from prison. He has $20,000,000 a year! There’s a gauge of the country’s 
walked his legs off to get deserving men jobs in the advancement in commerce. Stewart is dead and will 
public service. He has attended meetings that were soon be forgotten. His fortune is dissipated. There is 
held at times when he might have been at fashionable doubt as to where his bones rest. His great house has 
functions. He has established an office where, at cer- been lost in another man’s name. Marshall Field’s house 
tain hours each day, any of his constituents may con- jin Chicago was a little store when Stewart died. Mar- 
sult him. He has worked as hard as if he needed the shall Field will be remembered for generations in Chi- 
money that “the gray wolves” are always looking for cago, because Marshall Field had an ambition that was 
in every measure. He has won an influence even with ot limited by $20,000,000, or any dollars at all, because 
“the gray wolves.” He has shown that the rich young his ambition is to make his success a benefaction to as 
man in politics cannot be made a monkey of by the many of his fellow-men as he can reach. 
cunning, practical politicians, and he is, without ex- Qe oe 
ception, the best liked man in Chicago, of whom more Swift vs. Armour 
ANG OTe GOO 1s Ces ee eee See ee A FAIR indication of one of the possible causes of 
mer is not the intellectual equal of either of the three tthe disintegration’ of Waste and: nerpernoeborided 
St. Louisans I have mentioned, and they ret arc court. decisioke Whe thet: of “Judge ‘Phpdece St. 
do even more than he has done, as they surely have 5 é is 
his opportunity. They will not do it by holding them- pagenpladbog wenden wae asa 
chosen to deliberate. They will find thet their cot, FM0"S of troubles due to family pride in the great 
leagues who have been most roundly abused in the HI in at ae ee dg i. 
papers are not nearly the villains and monsters they aan apeewers soheige tal. ity eae eam 
have been painted. They will find that if they can . " ss papel ee Tern : 7 d sth 
teach some things td’ Mame Of “thé boys.” ‘Chey’ Gan interest in the merger as the Swifts had, an a 
also learn some things from them. There is a chance Artur — tay “argues, real meen yee tt oe 
for each of the young men named to do what Honore with the public, because of easiest: Wee oe sy ss 
Palmer has done. The papers may have fun with them — generated by serene: smumecsannt say <i . 
in their strange environment, but the papers made fun name of Swift. They did not see why J. Ogden 
of young Palmer when his stately mother, on the night Armour yay oes the man to head the great asap 
of his election, entertained at her boulevard castle, the The two families were stubborn in their anes “gh 
ward captains and lieutenants who had worked at the there a fears that the great acount ae . 
polls, Young Palmer “made good.” The St. Louis to pieces on the issue presented by the conflicting fam- 
“dudes” should also “make good,” but they can only ily interests. The other stockholders became alarmed. 
do so by hard work, and working, so far as they can, They did not dare side with either the Swifts or the 
with, rather than against, the men with whom they Armours, as they held each house in about equal awe. 
‘uci eatin’ bis: eatinnn: So they suggested a compromise, and, as a result, it is 
% Yo now understood Michael Cudahy, as a friend of both 
beet Marshall Field's the powerful families, is to head the organization. 
AFTER the museums, the libraries, which are Will the verge ange inst?’ ‘The pr igs peer om 
enormously patronized, the parks and the lake, the trudes itself with reference the big ee gy % : 
greatest attraction in Chicago is, probably, Marshall Will the eliminated families stand for a 
Fields’ great store. It is a great store because Marshall Will the small-fry classification satisfy men who have 
Field is a great man. He has big ideas and no cheap been in the bigger class? will there van he suey oe 
ones. He gives away ten million dollars without turn- shut out who will show ability 7 give bantle . 
ing an eyelash, and proceeds to make more which he great reorganizations ? Is Carnegie out of the rai ran 
will also give away. His store is not a cheap store. It field, even though Pierpont Morgan thought t Duy 
doesn’t deal in corned beef or harness or plows or him out of it? Is not Morgan afraid to rep itl 
nutmeg-graters. It is a big dry goods store, with M. Schwab, for fear of Carnegie? Are not all t : 
related lines of enterprise attached. Its prices are 8teat syndicates, to a great autent, at the std e 
higher than those prevailing in the same departments ™en they thought they had eliminated by pure aa 
in other big stores. Its goods are as much better than How long will the new or of the Standard . 
those in other stores as the prices are higher. The families stick together, as their fathers have done in 
clerks are brighter looking, the girls neater looking. the past? Are not all the trusts in danger from the 
The aisles are wide and the floors are well lighted. T‘estlessness of able men in them who will not be -, 
There is room for everyone, attention for everyone. tent to hide their individualities in a great machine: 
You are almost forced to open a credit account there. The trusts cannot crowd out and kill off individualism. 
It will assert itself and it will be met by other assertive 


The employes seem to prefer “charging” an article to : ‘ ; 
taking the cash for it. The show-windows are works individualism. Ideas will clash, and one idea will not 


of art and the show-cases inside are the same: 
about its being no trouble to show goods! The “help” 
seem almost to resent it if you buy too quickly. The 
management doesn’t care if you just wander in and 
ramble about looking at things. In fact, the people are 
invited to visit the store and read books and write 
letters and use it as a club house, even if they don’t 


Talk stay down because voted down. There will be made 
plain to men in the trusts opportunities to circumvent 
and defeat the trusts, and those men will seize those 
opportunities, Rival individualities, rival family in- 
terests will not always be placable, and therefore the 
trusts cannot last. The kings of finance cannot keep 
the peace and they will, sooner or later, wreck their 
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own organizations, if necessary, to “get at” one an- 
other. 
als ale 
Municipal Ownership 
CHICAGO is supposed to have voted in favor of 
municipal ownership and all that sort of thing, as both 
the great parties, and, in fact, all the parties were in 
favor of that proposition as regards public utilities. 
Carter Harrison is posed by his friends as an offset to 
Tom Johnson, who won so handsomely upon that issue 
in Cleveland. No one presumed to be intelligent be- 
lieves in the absolute sincerity of the Harrison claim. 
Louis F. Post, the editor of the ablest, if somewhat 
extreme, politico-economic paper in this country, the 
Chicago Public, a man sincere, logical and even pro- 
found in such matters, laughs at the idea. So do the 
politicians and the capitalists. And yet, while politi- 
cians’ professions may not amount to much, it is some- 
thing for the advancement of a cause to have poli- 
ticians profess its principles, even though they intend 
to evade the obligation to put them in practice. “Hy- 
pocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue,” and 
hypocritical professions by politicians in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership only make the public feel that the 
cause must be good and right when politicians tie them- 
selves to it. It is at least certain that the sentiment in 
favor of municipal regulation and control of public 
utilities, in Chicago, is so strong that the street railway 
syndicate in that town is so afraid of the possible re 
sults as to refrain altogether from doing anything to 
improve the service it is proffering the people. 
They don’t know, or claim not to know, what day their 
properties may be confiscated. They seem to be letting 
the service run down in order to punish the people into 
a realization that possible municipal ownership is the 
cause of the annoyance and exasperation the public suf- 
fers. It is not likely that this plan will work. The 
worse the service becomes, the stronger will the public 
feeling grow against private ownership of public rights. 
Better service is the only argument to make against 
proposed municipal ownership, and it is strange that 
the syndicates everywhere do not see this. It is not 
improbable that Mr. Harrison, as Mayor of Chicago, 
for the last term he can get, will try to make a ful- 
fillment of his pledge to public ownership a means 
towards gratifying his higher ambition. Men in their 
last terms are always dangerous to the influences that 
were powerful, theretofore, over them. That’s why the 
public service corporations were not enthusiastically 
for Harrison, and that’s why the Republican National 
machine, with its backing of protected industries, 
“views with alarm” the prospect of Theodore Roose- 
velt as President for another four years, with nothing 
to expect or hope further from the machine. Mayor 
Harrison is apt to disappoint even such a keen analyst 
of motives and men as Editor Post of the Public. Am- 
bition may prompt a course to which conviction may 
not lead a politician. If Bryan be out of the question 
as a Presidential candidate, and it be necessary to pre- 
vent Tom Johnson, of Cleveland, from having a 
“cinch” on the support of the radical Democracy, as 
opposed to the reorganizing gold-bugs who want 
Cleveland again, or Francis, we may depend upon it 
that Carter Harrison will be ready to raise as much 
“hell” with the corporations in Chicago as Mayor John- 
son has raised, or will raise, in Cleveland, or “Golden 
Rule” Jones has raised in Toledo. Carter Harrison 
will “go after” the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent, and he will not hesitate to begin his campaign by 
corporation-baiting. The corporation interests are “up 
against it” right now. The report of the Coal Strike 
Commission is going to boost prices of labor and 
strengthen Unionism immeasurably. The Northern 
Securities decision blocks the way to a consolidation 
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of all the railroads and perhaps all the trusts into one 
great trust, so-called. The President is almost openly 
hostile to the trust idea, and all the smaller politicians 
are falling into line with movements that are directed 
against the arbitrariness of capitalism. The courts are 
coming into accord with popular feeling, as they al- 
ways do in the long run, and Lord help the Morgans, 
Harrimans, Rockefellers and others who hold hundreds 
of millions of undigested securities! They can’t stand 
the margining up. They can’t go on borrowing for- 
ever. Public sentiment grows stronger against grant- 
ing treasury aid to help gamblers get cheaper money. 
There is a tremendous crash latent in the situation, and 
there’s not enough ready money in the world to stop 
the toppling of the structure reared by the consoli- 
dators, on water and hot air and fancy printed paper, 
once the toppling begins. If consolidators are stopped 
by the courts, they are done for. Their schemes in- 
volve continuance of recent methods and the ultimate 
“cornering” of everything valuable. No “corner” ever 
was successfully carried out. None will ever be suc- 
cessful. The scheme must fail, if only through popular 
seizure of the consolidated and cornered properties, but 
it will fail before that through the power of popular 
sentiment manifesting itself in the declarations of 
voters for public ownership, in adjudications like that 
of the Strike Commission, in decisions like that of the 
United States Circuit Court, rendered by Judge Thayer, 
last Thursday, and concurred in by all his associates. 
Don’t ever believe that shrewd politicians, like Carter 
Harrison, don’t see all this and won’t take advantage 
of the tendency by “lining up with it.” There’s a 
rocky road ahead for the corporations. The Zeitgeist 
is against them and they can’t “buck” the Zeitgeist, 
with all their money. “We are all Socialists now,” 
Lord Salisbury said, a few years ago, and his words 
are coming true, and no one need be surprised in the 
least to find in the next campaign that the Roosevelt 
Republicans will be as radical for a certain sort of 
Socialism as the Democrats, if not more so. Capital is 
scared blue, as witness last Monday’s “slump,” and the 
rumor that all “merger” schemes are to be dropped. 
And to think that Willie Bryan had no immediate 
hand in it! Oh, the irony of fate! 


a ob 
The Standard Oil University 

ONE cannot very well knock about in Chicago with- 
out hearing more or less of the great Standard Oil 
University, which seems to be organizing a sort of 
education trust, buying up smaller colleges and techni- 
cal schools in the Windy City. What effect has the 
University had on Chicago? None to speak of, as 
yet. The people have not yet made up their minds as 
to the University. They only think first of its splendid 
endowment and then of the great output of asininity 
alleged against its management and its professors. The 
endowment is a good thing. The money will be spent 
in Chicago. As to the firing of the professors for 
teaching anti-plutocratic doctrines, it seems now to be 
generally conceded that the men so “fired” were “light- 
weights,” “featherheads,” extremists or rank sensation- 
alists, looking for an advertisement. None of the men 
dismissed has shown anywhere else that he was a per- 
son of real power of mind or a force for culture. The 
University has turned away no first-class teacher for 
his views. The men dismissed were, as a rule, let go 
less for teaching doctrines distasteful to the endowing 
power, than for incompetence, or, rather, instability of 
character. What of the men alleged to have uttered 
absurdities of criticism in the class room? Most of 
them were not guilty. They were misreported. Their 
remarks were garbled. Their texts were distorted. 
The sensational press made them say things they never 
said. The University has suffered severely in popular 
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estimation, as a result of all this, but the institution 
seems to have been taken well in hand and there has 
been a cessation of University sensationalism. Presi- 
dent Harper has succeeded in stopping the garbled re- 
porting of class lectures, and the guileless professors 
no longer grant interviews to young men who give ex- 
ceedingly free renditions of scientifically qualified state- 
ments. The University is gaining some prestige with 
the stoppage of sensationalism about its teachers’ 
opinions. That sensationalism was an outgrowth of 
politics. It was a clever way of making capitalistic 
endowment of universities odious. The war on capital 
is not so crazy in its methods as it has been for some 
six years back, and so the University is not made tv 
suffer because Mr. Rockefeller gives it his surplus 
millions. This is about what Chicago has come to 
think about the University, and it seems to be the 
truth. Chicago, in so far as the facts are as above 
stated, has had more effect upon the University than 
the University has yet had upon Chicago, but at least 
Chicago admires the way in which President Harper 
tackles the education problem on the theory that if 
money will furnish the educators for the people, he will 
get the best educators there are in the market. Chicago 
admires immensely this plan of applying commercial- 
ism to higher things. Chicago admires the manner in 
which the University has been advertised, and Chicago 
is proud to possess what is destined to become the 
largest “education-factory” in the United States, or 
in the world. This isn’t much of an impression for 
such an institution to make on a city, but at least it 
shows that President Harper knows that the way to 
win Chicago is by appealing directly first to what 
Chicago will respond to most readily. The finer, less 
material aspects of the University will “strike in” on 
Chicago after a little while—it is hoped. 


a ob 
Vice in Chicago 

THERE is a vast deal of vice, they tell me, in Chi- 
cago. But like vice in most places, you don’t see it ex- 
cept when you are looking for it. And vice is a great 
bore. It’s the same everywhere and deadly uninterest- 
ing when most atrocious. Vice is an attraction only to 
the vicious, and so, the people one really cares to see in 
Chicago don’t know anything about the vice that so 
many visitors to Chicago tell us about. A man not 
unaccustomed to late hours may go around Chicago 
quite freely and fail to notice any more viciousness 
than is visible, without searching for it, in St. Louis or 
any other city. The Chicago habit of hyperbolization 
has probably heightened the impression that the place 
is a vile stew of sinfulness of all sorts, but the city 
doesn’t live up to its reputation, at least not in the 
opinion of a person who doesn’t care enough for vice 
to pay a guide two dollars per hour to “lead him to 
it.” Really, though you’d not believe it, from all you’ve 
heard and read, there are some hundreds of thousands of 
very nice, simple, clean, decent people in Chicago. There 
are really about 1,999 per cent of people in Chicago’s 
two millions that are not in the least like the people 
of “the Cities of the Plain.” There are an incalculable 
number of husbands and wives who have not been di- 
vorced four times, thrice, twice or once, and never ex- 
pect to be. There are people who put themselves out 
to make it pleasant for you, people who don’t dream 
of “doing” you for your money, people just as good 
and refined and kind as any you'll find anywhere. If 
that’s the kind of people you affect anywhere else, that’s 
the kind of people you'll find in Chicago, and the kind 
of people that will find you, even if you’re only there 
to rest for two days, and the kind of people that will 
really rest you in their graciousness and their gentle- 
ness of manner and spirit. 
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STATE BOODLERS 


BY W. M. R. 


Let us have indictments where indictments are 

justified. No sane Democrat wants the investi- 
gation stopped. The exposure of the alum deal and 
other deals at Jefferson City can only help the inno- 
cent, who are under a cloud with the guilty. The 
“people” spotted the Jefferson City boodlers long ago. 
The Democratic party had them spotted, too. Demo- 
cratic papers like the Republic and Post-Dispatch, in 
St. Louis, and the Star, in Kansas City, waged bitterer 
war on the gang than did the Republican papers. Dem- 
ocratic officials are pushing the investigation, here and 
at Jefferson City. The guilt of Democratic crooks does 
not affect Democratic principles. A whole party is 
not to be condemned because a few men it honored 
have “gone wrong.” The party should be stronger, in 
fact, because of the destruction of the machine by the 
boodle revelations. And even if the exposure of the 
storm of one-thousand-dollar bills at Jefferson City 
should temporarily swing Missouri into the Republican 
column, it would be a misfortune not irreparable. The 
Democracy of this State has needed purging in the 
legislative branch for a long time, and now that the 
purging has been begun, it cannot be too thorough, 
even though the State’s Democratic majority goes 
glimmering. Boodlers at the State Capital have grown 
too arrogantly contemptuous of public sentiment, just 
as they did in St. Louis. Their own folly has brought 
them to ruin, and their own party rejoices at the pros- 
pect of their just punishment. It is time for a new 
deal in Missouri, and by that I mean a new deal in 
both the great parties. The Democrats appear worse 
than the Republicans, only because they have been in 
the majority. Both parties are equally tainted. Both 
party machines need a cleaning. The Democratic ma- 
chine, as at present represented by alleged or confessed 
boodlers, must disappear to make way for an organiza- 
tion of newer and cleaner men. There cannot be a 
too rigid investigation, but let us hope that we shall 
have indictments that will “stick,” as well as startling 
newspaper stories that serve to warn away men who 
may possibly be able to furnish evidence to convict. 
There seems to be too much publicity of Grand Jury 
secrets that must, in a way, serve to obstruct the ends 
of justice. There seems to be more journalism in the 
investigation, thus far, than careful legal inquisition, 
and some of the publications would indicate that the 
chief end in view of those behind the investigation 
is to bespatter United States Senator Stone, without 
even the scintilla of evidence that he was corruptly 
identified with boodle measures at the State Capital. 
It is an outrageous abuse of the privilege of the press, 
for instance, when, althotgh that gentleman was in 
his office in St. Louis all day Monday, Senator Stone 
was declared by the Globe-Democrat, of Tuesday, to be 
dodging or hiding out from the Cole County Grand 
Jury. The people of this State want a fair and square 
investigation of legislative boodling that shall get after 
and get at the guilty, of whatever party, but they don’t 
want a double-barrelled investigation designed to 
serve party or factional ends by publishing abroad 
scandalous stories about prominent persons under pre- 
tense that such publication is privileged on the sup- 
position that the subject matter is part of legal pro- 
Let us have indictments. We have had 
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cedure. 


enough and to spare of newspaper sensationalism trail- 
ing off into nothing. Indict the apparently guilty, but 
let us have an end of mere flurries seemingly designed 
only to provide a basis from which to hurl accusations 
unfounded and impossible to meet in the open by the 
objects of attack. Give us the facts in indictments, 
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instead of newspaper stories not corroborated by in- 


dictments. Let no guilty man escape. Let no inno- 
cent man suffer through the prostitution of the in- 
vestigation to partisan or factional purposes. 


ale ols os as 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


HEN one pauses to estimate the vast 
\W sums of money invested in the public 

school systems of American cities, the ex- 
tent and vitality of the growing enterprise of reform 
and the prevalence of a desire towards the mental and 
moral uplift of the submerged tenth, the spirit of 
American progress becomes most gratifyingly evi- 
dent. The work accomplished by the public schools, 
by the churches of various creeds and by the number- 
less societies and clubs, is very considerably apparent 
in the changing characteristics of the crowded com- 
munities, but it is strikingly evident to any thought- 
ful observer that the educational system of our free 
schools has not been utilized to one-tenth of its easy 
possibilities. 

There have been desultory attempts on the part of 
progressive pastors to transform their churches into 
club-houses for the entertainment and advancement 
of their parishioners, but these efforts have failed for 
obvious reasons. Sectarian differences, the arrange- 
ment of church edifices, the cost of heat, light and ex- 
tra services, have all conspired to make the church- 
club idea impracticable. The Settlement Houses of 
New York and Chicago and a few scattered lyceums 
in the big cities have made limited successes as edu- 
cative influences for the laboring classes. Miss Jane 
Addams and her Hull House in South Halstead street, 
Chicago, have become world-famous in spite of many 
difficulties and a very narrow field of activity. I made 
some mention of the neighborhood theaters of this 
city as a new and admirable expression of the same 
desire of the poor and uneducated to be enlightened 
and entertained at the same time. 

For many years, Mr. Victor F. Lawson, the pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, has been quietly 
promoting his well-considered hope to make every 
public school in this city a neighborhood club or 
lyceum for the uses and pleasures of the parents, as 
well as of the children of the several districts. The 
people own the fine buildings and grounds, which are 
open for but a few hours each day of the scholastic 
year, and it seems to be but right that the toiling 
parents who pay the taxes should get from their 
public school system all there is in it. Mr. Lawson, 
though advocating some special legislation from the 
Board of Education, has failed thus far to achieve his 
desire to keep the schools open at night till about 10 
o’clock, for the social and intellectual pleasure of the 
grown folks at each schoo] center. But he has estab- 
lished a season of free entertainments, in about ten 
sections of the city, by paying the extra cost of heat- 
ing, lighting and janitor service and by providing 
most of the entertainments at his own expense. Lec- 
tures, chalk talks, music, calisthenics and informal 
receptions by the school principals and teachers, held 
once a week in the poorest and most thickly settled 
neighborhoods, have proved that the enterprise is 
very popular and very effective for good. 

The exchange of neighborly greetings, the furnish- 
ment of such new topics for thought and discourse as 
may be found in an illustrated story of travel, the 
convenience of the school halls and rooms, the ab- 
sence of any necessity to “dress up,” the advantage 
both to the children arid to the parents resulting from 
the latter’s contract with the teachers—all of these cir- 
cumstances have conspired to make the Daily News’ 
free lecture plan one of the most beneficial, as it is 





one of the most pleasurable, phases of the life of the 
poor of Chicago. 

The possibilities of expanding the idea along a 
dozen equally wise and delightful lines at once 
suggest themselves. Why should not the children be 
permitted to use the school play-grounds during the 
long summer days of vacation? Why should not the 
school-yards. be equipped with swings, parallel bars 
and other gymnastic appliances? Women with chil- 
dren to care for, and without means to command 
help or pleasure, seldom go either to church or to 
the play. If they visit next door, or ’round the 
corner, it is to gossip scandal, or incur it. A sewing 
circle, or a reading club, or a free lecture at the 
neighborhood school, would yield pleasure without 
cost and instruction without weariness. Even the 
corner saloon would lose some of its attractions for 
men who are too tired, or too ill-dressed, or too poor 
to seek loftier and more remote relaxation. 

I have addressed audiences of a thousand men and 
women, mostly laboring people, who took great 
pleasure in the stereopticon pictures and the descrip- 
tive words that must have wearied more fortunate 
but less naive assemblages. An hour or two of pic- 
tures, history, story and music in the public school 
hall seems to soothe and interest and please men and 
women who work with their hands and seldom see 
the inside of either church or theater. Certainly such 
an interval has kept some of them out of the saloon, 
or given the family growler a much-needed rest. 

Nor is there any idea of reform in this movement 
to give the people the most and the best use of their 
schools that can be given to them. It seems a mere 
proposition of economy and justice; economy in the 
sense of getting the biggest returns out of the mil- 
lions invested in our schools; justice in the sense of 
permitting the people who own them to have the 
fullest benefits from the property which they paid for 
and maintain. All reforms, all reconstruction of man- 
ners, laws and habits are, in the last analysis, de- 
pendent for success upon the education of the indi- 
vidual. The adult population of every one of our 
great cities does not, cannot go to school. A ma- 
jority has no facilities for clean and inspiriting amuse- 
ment. The dives are crowded, not, I think, because 
mankind is generally of ill intent, but because there 
is “something doing,” because the fare is cheap and 
the style slight in the beer-halls, gaieties and music 
halls of every city. 

The rising generation will doubtless give good evi- 
dence of the educational advantages it is having now, 
but there is a large percentage of pupils who leave the 
schools without ever entering the higher grades. They 
go into the stores, the factories—even into the sweat- 
shops—and money or mirth does not crowd into their 
lives. Too tired for night-school, too poor for ele- 
vating entertainments, what do they in the long even- 
ings of their dreary days? They do as their parents 
did. They have not been much uplifted by the few 
weeks they passed at school when they were puny 


children. 
ab he ch he 
REFLECTIONS 


A Far-Reaching Decision 

HE decision in the Northern Securities case will 
T probably put an effective quietus, for some time 
to come at least, upon the consolidation move- 

ment. It is fully in accord with opinions expressed in the 
Mirror, a year or so ago, regarding the causes and 
purposes of the speculative “deal,” which resulted, 
first, in the absorption of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy by the Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Companies, and then in the consolida- 
tion of the three systems into one gigantic corpora- 
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tion or trust, known as the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. When Morgan and Hill proposed the merger, 
they were assured by the most prominent lawyers 
of the country that it could be effected in such a 
manner as to avoid all conflict with State and Federal 
laws. Upon this assurance, the “deal” went through 
without a hitch, and Wall street settled down to the 
conclusion that the last problem of Morgan financier- 
ing had been solved. The Northern Securities Com- 
pany bought up all the outstanding stock of the two 
constituent lines, voted them, and thereby was en- 
abled to do, in an indirect way, that which it could 
not do in a direct way; that is to say, shape the 
policies and affairs of both the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, two competing systems. When, 
about a year ago, Attorney General Knox commenced 
proceedings against the merger on the ground that 
it was in restraint of interstate commerce and thus 
violating the Sherman anti-Trust law, counsel for the 
defense contended that the four hundred million dollar 
combine had no voice in the management of the con- 
stituent lines, inasmuch as it was merely holding their 
securities. This plea was, on its very face, a fatal 
admission of the allegation made by the Attorney 
General. To say that a corporation may hold all the 
securities of one or more subsidiary concerns and yet 
have no influence whatever upon the management 
of the latter, is too absurd and too contradictory an 
argument to merit serious consideration. And that 
it so impressed the court can be inferred from the 
lately-rendered decision. Of course, there will be an 
appeal from the Circuit Court of Appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court, but there is extremely 
little reason to believe that the latter tribunal will re- 
verse the lower court. The blow delivered at the 
big merger in the Northwest is necessarily a triumph 
for the National Administration, and will be taken as 
proof that it was not merely for political or personal 
reasons, or for the purposes of a grand-stand play, 
that President Roosevelt encouraged the Attorney 
General in his crusade against the combine. Con- 
sidering the fact that the opinion was unanimous, it 
would seem that the Sherman anti-Trust law is not 
the emasculated thing that it had been taken to be by 
many legal luminaries. The opinion is a clear and 
logical exposition of the intent with which the Act 
was passed in 1890. It says, inter alia: “Congress aimed 
to destroy the power to place any direct restraints on 
interstate trade or commerce, when by any combina- 
tion or conspiracy, formed by either natural or arti- 
ficial persons, such a power had been acquired; and 
the Government may intervene and demand relief as 
well after the combination is fully organized as while 
it is in process of formation.” In these words, the 
court plainly intimates that the anti-Trust Act fully 
covers cases of this kind, and that its provisions are 
not rendered null and void by the mere fact that 
the Government authorities failed or neglected 
to have them enforced in previous, similar cases 
of combinations in restraint of trade. A_ legis- 
lative enactment of this kind is not rendered in- 
operative by nonfeasance. There is hardly any doubt 
but that the Federal government will find sufficient 
encouragement in the decision to institute legal pro- 
ceedings against various other recent mergers in the 
railroad and industrial world. The decision is so 
sweeping and comprehensive, and makes such short 
work of pro-trust contentions, that combines of the 
United States Steel Corporation sort are amply war- 
ranted in preparing for emergencies. It demonstrates 
that much can be accomplished in the way of com- 
batting monopolistic tendencies and the nefarious 
plans of stock-jobbers, if the authorities will only 
make diligent and sincere efforts to enforce existing 
laws whenever they apply. 
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A Beneficial Slump 

THE late “slump” in Wall street, superinduced by 
the Northern Securities decision, disclosed the utter 
artificiality of recently prevailing quotations for specu- 
lative securities. The way prominent stocks succumbed 
under an avalanche of liquidation by weakened and 
frightened holders proved that prices had been buoyed 
up, principally, by past or prospective consolidations. 
It was not legitimate investment demand, but mere 
stock-jobbing and reckless gambling operations which 
had forced quotations to an unprecedentedly high level. 
The legal triumph won by the Government has knocked 
manipulative schemes and hopes into a cocked hat. Its 
restrictive effect will be felt in speculative markets for 
months to come, and should facilitate efforts to restore 
the money market to a more reassuring position. What 
we are now most in need of, in a financial way, is a 
prolonged period of quiet in Wall street. There has 
been entirely too much promoting and stock-gambling 
for the good of the country. 

ab ab 
The Immigration Menace 

IMMIGRATION into the United States is now break- 
ing all records. This is, of course, due altogether to 
business activity on this side and depression and 
burdensome taxation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In one way, the influx of foreigners is a good thing, 
because it gives us the right kind of laborers to do our 
rough, hard work, such as is incidental to the opera- 
tion of coal mines and railroad construction. In an- 
other way, however, the pouring in of these hundreds 
of thousands of ignorant Hungarians, Polanders, Rus- 
sians and Sicilians constitutes a grave danger for the 
future. What, it may be asked, is to become of all 
these poverty-stricken aliens, when lean years of busi- 
ness have set in again? Is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect that they will easily become the dupes and fol- 
lowers of fanatical agitators, of enemies of law and 
order, when the demand for labor has once more 
dwindled away? ‘These Latins and Slavs will, in the 
course of time, be thoroughly assimilated, but, in the 
meanwhile, they must be regarded as a real political 
and economic menace. 
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ale ob 
An Anomalous Fight 

THERE are two carpenter unions in New York 
City; one styles itself the Carpenters’ Brotherhood, 
and the other the Amalgamated Society of Carpen- 
ters. Both belong to the American Federation of La- 
bor, but are far from friendly towards each other. 
In fact, they are now engaged in a bitter struggle for 
supremacy. And all because the Brotherhood has 
determined to force the Amalgamated. into joining it. 
The spectacle is a most unique and paradoxical one. 
It shows to what extremes labor union fanaticism 
may go; and it also shows that unionism itself does 
not necessarily make for peace even within its own 
ranks. It is intimated that the members of the Bro- 
therhood in New York would never have sanctioned 
the adoption of oppressive measures against the rival 
union but for the machinations of the “walking dele- 
gate.” None of them is earning less than four dollars 
a day. They do not see the necessity of going on a 
strike solely for the purpose of bringing a different 
organization into line. Occurrences of this kind can- 
not be expected to strengthen the cause of labor union- 
ism. Arrogance and the assumption of dictatorial 
prerogatives ill become a body of workmen which is 
anxious to enlist the sympathy of the public in be- 
half of its cause. 

eb ob 
The Servian Way 

AMERICAN statesmen are justly proud of their 
achievements in constitution-stretching. They have, 
in the last few years, fairly vied with each other in 
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this field of political juggling. Yet they can hardly 
be said to be able to hold a candle to King Alexander 
of Servia. This potentate. recently had diffi- 
culties with some of his advisers. Not being able to 
get rid of them in any other way, he straightway sus- 
pended the kingdom’s constitution for five minutes, 
or just long enough to let out the obnoxious coun- 
cillors, and then restored it to its former position. 
Now, this was unquestionably a very creditable per- 
formance for a king whose mental status has fre- 
quently been the subject of grave controversy. 
Alexander has given constitutional lightning artists a 
new way to solve Gordian knots in _ up-to-date 
Machiavellism. His system beats anything of its kind. 
It is a decided improvement on that of our American 
stretchers, inasmuch as it removes all possibility of 
legal wrangles in the courts, and all danger of a dis- 
cussion of such boresome questions as to whether the 
Constitution follows the flag, or the flag the Con- 
stitution, or the flag and Constitution Jorgensen rifles 
and thirteen-inch guns. 
a ch 
Municipalization in Chicago 

CaRTER HAarrison’s majority was a dangerously 
small one, yet, like Mercutio’s wound, it will serve. 
As he was elected on a platform favoring the munici- 
palization of traction lines, he, immediately, after his 
election, issued a manifesto in which he affirmed his 
willingness to carry out pledges made to his support- 
ers, and asked them to exert their influence to induce 
the Illinofs legislators to pass the necessary Act en- 
abling the City of Chicago to municipalize its street 
railway lines, and also an Act “establishing a reason- 
able and effective referendum.” Now that the fight 
has narrowed down, it is to be expected that the trac- 
tion syndicate will leave nothing undone to preverit 
all legislation at Springfield that might further the 
purposes of the municipal ownership party. And, as 
corruption in the legislative halls of Illinois is rife 
and perennial, the capitalistic lobbyists have fair pros- 
pects of coming out on top. Ultimately, however, they 
will have to succumb to the inevitable. Municipal 
ownership sentiment is growing in public favor. It is 
based on the sensible idea that public utilities belong 
to, and should be operated by, the municipality, and 
not be monopolized and exploited by private inter- 
ests for private purposes only. 

eb be oh be 
THE TALLIAFFERO TWINS 


BY TEMPLE BAILEY, 


punched his pillow into every corner of the 

berth, and had flung his great frame from one 
side to the other with a grim determination to sleep 
in spite of agitating thoughts and the rumble of the 
train. 

At last he had given it up and lay looking out of 
the window into the wind-swept night. The track 
followed a thread of shadowy, misty stream, and be- 
yond it loomed the black line of the mountains. 

Something in the wildness of the scene suited Olm- 
stead’s mood. In another day he would be away from 
it—at his desk, he who loved every breath of freedom 
that a man draws on the plains or in the mountains. 

Suddenly out of the darkness sprang a great square 
of yellow light. In some house a door had opened, 
and in the door Olmstead saw a girl. Her arms were 
beating the air above her head in seeming agonized 
fright, her mouth was open as if she screamed, but 
the roar of the train made silence of the sound. Then 
the train swept on. 

Olmstead sat up and groaned. Back there some- 


O LMSTEAD was awake. For hours he had 


thing was happening and he was helpless. 
He slipped on his clothes and made his way to the 
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smoking compartment. A sleepy porter nodded in one 
corner. By much questioning Olmstead discovered 
that in a few minutes a stop would be made for or- 
ders. The spirit of adventure was upon him. He 
crowded his things into a bag, and, with the eyes of 
the porter and conductor following him suspiciously, at 
the next station, plunged from the prosaic Pullman 
straight into the unknown, 

At the end of a little platform there was a tiny 
point of light. Near the lantern Olmstead found the 
telegraph operator. He questioned tactfully. He 
did not want to unearth any family skeleton for the 
benefit of inquisitive neighbors. 

His friends, he explained, lived near the track. 

“You don’t mean the old Talliaferro house?” 

On a venture Olmstead nodded. 

The operator expanded at once. 

“Any friend of the colonel’s,” he began. 

Olmstead felt guilty. 

“Tt’s a business matter,” he asserted, and decided 
that he would make good his statement. 

With a nod to the agent, he started away with a 
long, swinging stride. As the sun rose the mists of 
the early morning rolled up the mountain side and 
clung to Olmstead with soft, warm touch. There was 
a spicy scent of pines and the subdued occasional 
notes of belated birds. 

Then all at once, there rose a song that was not 
the song of a bird. Olmstead took a step forward 
and stopped. Coming down a little path toward the 
road was the girl who, two hours before, he had seen 
in the sudden picture, her face convulsed with fear. 

Now, with the song on her lips, she seemed the in- 
carnation of care-free youth. She was strangely at- 
tired for early morning. Under the folds of an envel- 
oping cape, he caught a glimpse of a filmy gown, and 
as she held her ruffles up from the wet grasses, she 
showed slippers, dainty and thin-soled. 

All at once she saw him and hesitated. 

“Oh!” she said. Evidently young men in correct 
tweeds were not of daily occurrence. Then she came 
on, all blushes, but holding her head high. 

“I beg pardon a 

She stopped, and he asked his question of direction. 
Her eyes—gray eyes—were lifted, startled. 

“Colonel Talliaferro?” 

“Yea.” . 

“I—I am going there. I am Miss Sallie Tallia- 
ferro. You wish to see my father: 

Olmstead’s brain groped for an excuse. All at 
once he knew that it was fate that had brought him. 
But that was a foolish reason to offer to a girl whom 
he had known but a possible sixty seconds. However, 
the gray eyes demanded explanations, 

“I wish to see him about a book—that—we think 
of publishing—I understand his library—” 

He was safe, he thought. All Southern cvlonels 
have fine libraries, or the remnants and knowledge of 
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one, 

“Ves, he is interested in books.” Olmstead fancied 
a shade of coolness in Miss Sallie’s tone, which puzzled 
him until the solution flashed through his brain. He 
had announced himself a book agent, and Miss Sallie 
was undoubtedly descended from generations of gen- 
tlemen who had neither spun nor toiled. 

He explained hastily that he was seeking informa- 
tion, not selling books, and Miss Sallie’s blushes came 
out again. She had no tremors for an inferior, but 
this was different. 

They exchanged conventionalities as they trod the 
narrow path side by side. In charming confidence she 
explained that she had been to a dance the night be- 
fore, had danced all night, and then sat talking to her 
dear friend, Betty Dade, until morning. Betty’s broth- 
er, Don, was to take her home, but he could not be 
found, and, in spite of protests, she had started out 
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alone. The gayety of her voice was subdued as the 


story ended. “I couldn't wait,’ she trembled. “Do 
you ever have presentments ?” was her sudden demand. 

“No,” said Olmstead, as became a practical man. 

“I had one last night. Something was wrong, 
something—” 

In Olmstead’s mind was a startled thought. 

“You were not at home last night?” 

“No, indeed,” said Miss Sallie’s tender voice, while 
Miss Sallie’s limpid eyes questioned. 

“Does Miss Dade live near the track?” 

“No; the Dades are way back in the country.” 

Yet Miss Sallie was the girl he had seen in the 
door of the old house! And, looking straight down 
into the limpid eyes, he doubted her. 

A sudden curve had brought them close to the 
Talliaferro mansion. It was white pillared and white 
porticoed, and had a general look of run-down gran- 
deur. 

On the dying grass of the lawn were the marks of 
hoofs. A little frown gathered on Miss Sallie’s fair 
face—a little worried frown, and as she went up the 
broad steps of the porch, she stooped as if to exam- 
ine something. Then, drawing herself up sharply, 
she flitted on. Olmstead, following her, saw that mud- 
dy footsteps extended from the steps across to the 
door that last night he had seen flung wide open. 

It was shut and barred now, and Miss Sallie struck 
it with the brass knocker—once, twice. There were 
shuffling steps within and an ancient colored woman 
peeped out. 

“Ts dat you, honey?” she said. “Well, you all is up 
soon.” She smiled knowingly and nodded to Olm- 
stead. Evidently she counted him as Miss Sallie’s lat- 
est target for flirtation. 

In the big hall, a fireplace faced the door, and 
Olmstead was invited to sit down, while Miss Sallie 
went to prepare her father for his coming. As she left 
him, however, Olmstead saw her eyes rest searchingly 
on the fender. When she had gone, he bent and 
looked at the polished brass. On the edge was a line 
of dried earth, as if a muddy boot had scraped it. 

The door was open and Olmstead could see straight 
down the path to a little summer house at the end. 
Several times he thought he saw the flutter of a 
dress behind the lattice, and this thought was con- 
firmed as a girl came out with a basket on her arm, 
heaped with late roses. 

It was Miss Sallie! But how did she get there? 
He had heard her go upstairs, her high heels tapping 
the polished steps, and she could not have come down 
without his knowledge. She had changed her dress, 
too, and wore a faded blue cotton, simple and cling- 
ing. 

She came up the path and across the porch. He 
saw her eyes. But they were not laughing eyes now— 
in them was weariness unspeakable, and her face 
was very pale. What had happened to change her 
in the few minutes since she left him? 

She did not enter the hall, but following the porch 
around the side of the house, she disappeared. 

In another moment he heard her voice on the stairs, 
and turned and faced—a girl in a pink cotton gown, 
with eyes that laughed and lips that curved happily. 

Surely she had worn blue! Surely—his head 
whirled. 

“You can come and see father,” she said. Then 
she looked at him curiously as he stood and stared. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, her blushes pinker 
than her dress. 

“IT saw you down there,” Olmstead was pointing 
toward the summer house, “not more than two minutes 
ago, and I was sure you wore blue, and now here you 
are in pink. Are you a lightning change artist, or are 
there two of you?” 

Miss Sallie’s head was thrown back in irrepressi- 





ble laughter. Then she dropped him a little curtsey. 
“Please,” she said, “there are two of me. This i 
Sallie and the other is Sophy.” 

“Sophy always wears blue,” she explained, as they 
went upstairs together. 

In the room that Olmstead entered an old man 
reclined in an invalid’s chair. - By his side was the 
girl in blue cotton. She, too, was smiling now. 

“They are good girls,” said the old man. “Sophy 
wanted to go to the dance, but she stayed with her 
old father and let Sallie go.” 

As he spoke, there crept into the eyes of the girl 
in blue a shadow that was not in the eyes of the one 
in pink. 

“Did you sleep all right?” asked Miss Sallie, and 
Olmstead caught a note of eager questioning in her 
voice. 

“All night, without a break,” and the old man nod- 
ded his head like a pleased child. 

But Olmstead was watching the girl in blue. 
There was more than a shadow now, there was horror. 

Then the girls left them, and Olmstead talked 
books with an old man who in his leisurely life had 
read and pondered as the men of a more turbulent gen- 
eration cannot. 

At breakfast Miss Sallie sat at one end of the 
table and poured coffee and Miss Sophy sat at the 
other end and served fried chicken, and Olmstead sat 
between them and loved Miss Sallie because of her 
eyes and her blushes, and watched Miss Sophy because 
of the shadow. 

Colonel Talliaferro would not hear of his leaving 
that day. So, late that night, Olmstead laid himself 
down in bed and looked out upon the same moon that 
had stared at him in the sleeper. 

Through the open window came the sweet air of 
the mountains, the cool linen sheets smelt of lavender. 
With one heave of his tired body, Olmstead sank into 
the quiet sleep of the strong. But the man who has 
slept on the plains keeps an open ear for sounds. 

The sound that wakened Olmstead was the high, 
sweet laughter of Miss Sallie. Then, all at once, came 
the subdued, deep tones of a man. Olmstead slipped 
into his clothes. In vain he assured himself that it 
was not his business. Has not a man instincts? 

He opened the door softly and stepped out. The 
wide gallery that followed the square of the house 
was just above the great hall of the first floor. Olm- 
stead, high up in the shadows, could not be seen by 
the two people who sat before the fire. There was no 
light but the light of the flames. Miss Sallie, in a 
white, flowing gown, leaned back in the great settee. 
Opposite her was a man, young, handsome. He wore 
riding boots and carried a crop. 

Their conversation, though hushed, was intelligible 
to the listener. 

“So you were frightened to-night?” laughed the 
man. 

Miss Sallie tossed her head. “You're not so very 
dreadful, Don,” she coquetted. 

“I scared you last night when you opened the 
door.” 

Last night! Oh, limpid eyes! 

“Oh,” remarked the self-contained Miss Talliaferro. 
“I thought it was—my sister, and when you came in, 
alone, and it was so late—” 

“You'll go, then, Sophy, dear?” urged the man. 

Sophy? Olmstead strained his eyes down into the 
shadows. He could have sworn to the rippling laugh 
as Miss Sallie’s, 

The girl rose and stood with her back to the firs 
Her graceful slender figure was outlined against the 
glowing background. Olmstead could see now the 
blue ribbons that tied her gown. Her curls, caught up 
loosely in disorder, fell around her sparkling face. 

The man was looking at her steadily. 
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Just Time for the Spring Fixing Up! 
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Better Mattings 


We made some suggestions regarding the 
making, and the mattings are better— 


Mattings 
Direct 


From China and Japan 
\)) to Nugent’s, St. Louis. 
NV 


We predict a great matting season, and have spent a 
lot of money backing up our opinion, as a visit 
to our matting department will convince you. 


Our representatives in China and Japan ordered 
made and sent to us for this season more mat- 


Better Mattings at the Same Price. 


tings than we ever handled in any three before. 





B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 














“I never saw you like this before, Sophy,” he said. 

“Tell me over again.” 

“I have the horses outside. We can ride to the 
station, take the train, go to Richmond and be mar- 
ried, and then you can come back and no one will be 
the wiser.” 

“But why not tell father—and Sallie?” said the girl 
slowly. : 

“There it is again,” said the man savagely.. “You 
know your father wouldn’t consent.” 

“I should like to be married from home,” said the 
cirl. Her face was white now. “We Talliaferros don’t 
like to do things in the dark.” 

Suddenly the man rose and caught her in his arms. 
There was a swift, short struggle, during which Olm- 
stead stood with his nails cutting into the skin of 
his clenched hands. Then the girl pushed the man 
back, 

“No, Don, no,” she said. 

“Sallie, Sallie!” The wail came from across the gal- 
lery where the stairway led to the floor below. On the 
top step stood the other twin, a candle held high above 
her head. Over her white gown drifted long pink rib- 
bons, one trembling hand grasped the railing. 

Then she went swiftly down the steps. 

The man in front of the fire looked dazed. 

Miss Sallie looked from the bewildered man to 
the accusing sister on the stairs, then she spoke in a 
low, even voice. 

“When I came home this morning, I knew that 
something had happened. We, Sophy and I, are dif- 
ferent from other sisters. What happens to one must 
communicate itself to the other. I had kept her away 
from the dance, because I knew you were home again. 
I let Betty plan to have you bring me home, because I 
wanted to see you and plead with you to let her alone.” 

The man sank on the seat, cowed by the scorn in 
her voice, 

“I stayed with her to-night until she was asleep. 
Then I shut her window and the door, so that no 
sound should reach her, and I listened until I heard 
you whistle. I had on her dressing gown and left 
my own in its place. I knew the blue ribbons would 
confuse you. So I came down to find that you wanted 
to carry her off in the dead of the night to marry her 
—or not—as your fancy—” her voice trailed off into a 
sob. 


“Sallie!” Miss Sophie’s eyes were blazing now. “I 
want to go. I am going. Years ago I promised, and 
father broke it off. I will go.” 

“Father broke it off because Don drank—and was 
not worthy.” 

“Sophy,” said the man. He held out his arms and 
she-crept into them sobbing. She turned her face up 
to him and he laid both of his hands on her curls. 
Then over her head he looked at Miss Sallie. 

“You can’t help it, Sallie,” he said. “Do you un- 
derstand, we are going—to-night.” 

“Not to-night!” The three started as the calm 
tones floated down. 

Over the rail leaned Olmstead, his big figure ob- 
scurred by the darkness. 

“Who is this?” 

Young Dade was scowling blackly. 

“A gentleman,” said Miss Sallie, softly. Her 
cheeks were redder than the flames and her eyes 
brighter than the stars. 

“From?” 

“Nowhere,” said Olmstead, easily. “A soldier of 
fortune, if you will, enlisted for the moment in the 
service of these young ladies.” 

“Sophy, will you go?” said Dade, furiously. 

Miss Sallie sprang forward and twined her arms 
about her sister. 

“Sophy,” she said, “Sophie, darling. You can’t 
leave this way. Think of father, of the honor of our 
women.” 

Slowly, Sophie slid to her knees and buried her 
face in her sister’s dress. 

Through the darkness, Olmstead came down and 
stood in front of the door. ‘ 

Then all at once Miss Sophy got up from the floor 
and went over to her lover. 

“Don,” she said, “dear Don. Go away now. You 
know I love you, and shall always, bad or good. But 
won't you please, Don; oh, won’t you please try to be 
good for my sake, so that I can marry you with a 
proud heart?” 

Olmstead turned and looked through the window 
into the misty night, while Miss Sallie cowered on the 
settee. When they looked again Miss Sophy was in 
Dade’s arms, but now there were tears on his cheeks. 

“T was mad, I think,” he said, “to ask her. But I 





want—her Perhaps when I come again, you'll 


let me have her?” His words, low in their humility, 
were addressed to Miss Sallie. 

“Indeed, we will, Don, dear,” she said, and then 
with a look at Olmstead she slipped out through the 
big door to the porch. 

He followed her, and they walked back and forth 
in the darkness. . 

“What do you ‘think of us?” said Miss Sallie. The 
pale moon shone on her uplifted face. 

“I don’t dare tell you what I think of you,” said 
Olmstead, unsteadily. “It is too soon——” 

Then in a wonderful silence they wandered down 
the rose-bordered walk, and saw across the sky the 
first faint line of the dawn. 

As they stood by the little summer house Dade 
came out of the big door and mounted his horse. He 
rode up to the porch, Miss Sophy rested her cheek 
for a minute against his coat, and he bent his head. 
Then he rode away. 

“I must go to her,” whispered Miss Sallie. 

But Olmstead held her back. “Could you love 
like that?” he whispered. 

Miss Sallie was pale no longer. “What do you 
think ?” 

Olmstead took her hands and gazed straight down 
into the limpid eyes. “I don’t think,” he ventured: 


“T know.” 
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NOSTALGIA IN LONDON 


BY VICTOR PLARR. 


S in a bell-glass of exhausted air, 
A A mouse is driven to death, 
So, in this city, this close-built despair, 
We gasp and pant for breath. 


Oh, for the granite peaks, the empurpled seas, 
The Celts so wild and kind, 

Their heathery countries and furze-blossomed leas, 
The roar of their sea-wind! 


So little satisfies the man who sings! 
His tragedy, at best, 
Is always longing for old, simple things, 
Streams, woodlands, love, or rest! 
From the Smart Set. 
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“Greatest success of its age” 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by 
George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
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eign countries $1.00. Single copies, Scents. Sold 
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ener meet Agent, Grand Central Station, 

ew York. 
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MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 


“The House on the Hudson,” by 
Frances Powell, is a tale of love, crim- 
inal passion and intrigue, spiritedly and 
dramatically told, with characters forci- 
bly drawn, and written in a style that is 
distinctively individual and indicative of 
much latent ability in the author. Whilé 
some of the incidents border on the 
melodramatic, the tale, as a whole, can 
lay claim to marked merit and distinc- 
tion. It. is well-proportioned through- 
out, and at no time does violenge either 
to the literary proprieties or the sense of 
logical development. It is modern life 
in the upper walks of society which the 
story deals with, the principal figure in 
it being Athena Derohan, a girl the for- 
tunes of which lend themselves admir- 
ably to the purposes of the skilled and 
forcible author, “The House on _ the 
Hudson” must be classed among the 
better sort of fiction of the present day. 
The price of the book is $1.50. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. 
eh 


Frederick W. Eldridge is the author 
of “A Social Cockatrice,” an ambitious- 
ly-designed story of modern social life 
in New York. Like others of its kind, 
this story suffers from a superabund- 
ance of ill-restrained fancy on the part 
of the author and from a turgidity of 
style that does not go very well with 
a too obvious lack of real thought. Yet, 
in spite of this, the story holds our in- 
terest, and this principally because it 
deals with a phase of modern life that 
invites the ever-increasing attention of 
moralizers and social observers. The 
leading figure in it is Beatrice, a woman 
of selfishness, frivolity and misguided 
passions. To offset this unsympathetic 
character, the author has given us Edith, 
her sister, a young girl of sweet and 
pure nature, who endears herself to us 
by deeds of charity and moral fortitude, 
and who, in a scene of considerable dra- 
matic power, is provoked into killing 
Beatrice with her own hands. Pub- 
lished by Lothrop Publishing Co., Bos- 


ton, 
ob 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the 
publishers of “The Stirrup Cup,” by J. 
Aubrey Tyson. This is a story of the 
Revolutionary War. It is full of the 
military spirit of the times, of stirring 
adventure, dauntless bravery and pa- 
triotism, treachery and love. George 
Washington, Major André and Aaron 
Burr play prominent parts in the narra- 
tive. The latter’s relations with Mad- 
ame Prevost, who afterwards became 
his wife, and who was noted for her 
beauty and intellectual prowess, furnish 
the love motive of the story. The book 
makes good reading. It interests us 
from the very start. It is free from 
most of the blemishes which mar the 
average historical novel of the present 


day. Binding and typography call for 
special praise. Price $1.25. 
eb 


The third number of volume one of 
“The Flame Series,’’ published by A. M. 
Robertson, 126 Post street, San Francisco, 
Cal., contains an economic-social sketch, 
which, from an ethical standpoint, must 
be considered of decided merit. It is,en- 
titled ‘‘A Tale of a Town,’ and its author 
is Lionel Josephare, a well-known writer 
of the Pacific Coast. The industrial 
slavery and misery and wrongs of the 
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Sheffield Platehas three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 
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Mr. Sprague Says 


The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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California 
Cheap Trips 


The Santa Fe will sell 
round-trip tickets to 
California at about half- 
fare, May 3 and May 12 
to 18. 


Also one-way colonist tickets, daily, 
until June 15, at very low rates. 

It will pay you to investigate these 
great opportunities. 

“Santa Fe all the »” Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 

Interesting pamphlets free. 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Santa Fe 
FROM BEHIND THE - VEIL. 


By Andrew J. Arthur. 





It is an out-of-the ordinary novel 
* * * of historical interest * * * 
a quite readable romance and one that 
is apt to be finished when once begun. 
* * *’_St. Louis Republic. 

* * * It is a tale of love and ad- 
venture which ends happily * * * 
Its descriptions of out-door life is one 
of the best things in the book.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

We conscientiously recommend it as 
being worthy of purchase and perusal.— 
St. Louis Christian: Advocate. 

Another Missouri book * * * It 
is an interesting story of life in the long 
ago among the Toltecs—The Columbia 
Missouri Herald. 

A romance of the mysterious civiliza- 
tion of the Toltecs in Mexico * * * 
of decided historical interest—The 
Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 


“To ANpREwW J. ArtHUR, * * * In 
appreciation of his story, ‘From Behind 
the Veil.’” In all cordiality, 

Rosert J. BurbDETTeE, 


“It is a book one can hardly shut until 
he has completely finished reading it.” 
Dr. J. K. Baupvuy, Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“I can truthfully say I enjoyed the 
story very much.” 
Mrs. Lucy K. WALKER, 


President of the Junior Union of Sun- 
day School Teachers of St. Louis. 
4277 Lucky street, St. Louis, Mo. 
This is a new book, now in its second 

edition, brought out by the Christian 

Publishing Company of St. Louis, Mo., 

and for sale at all the book stores at 

$1.25. 





Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE, 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 
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present age are graphically, if a little too 


luridly, depicted in this singular story. 
Radicals will find this number to their 
liktng. Price, 25 cents net. 
a 

The ‘‘Impressions Quarterly’’ for March, 
1908, has just made its appearance. This 
little periodical stands for independence 
and originality in thought, and therefore 
deserves to be read by all who long for 
something better than the ordinary hum- 
drum ‘stuff’? which yawns at us from 
the pages of so many American maga- 
zines. Among the contributors to the cur- 
rent number are Dora Amsden, Alfred A. 
Wheeler, Ernest Carroll Moore, A. T. 
Murray, Morgan Shepard, Charles Keeler 
and .Lorenzo Sosso. Ernest Carroll 
Moore’s comments on W. J. Ghent’s “Our 
Benevolent Feudalism’’ we consider de- 
cidedly interesting. Mrs. Amsden’s ‘Print 
Artists of Japan” is a charming and in- 
structive study. The price of each num- 
ber of ‘Impressions Quarterly’’ is 15 
cents. Yearly subscriptions 50 cents. Pub- 
lished by Paul Elder and Morgan Shep- 
ard San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE FATE OF THE FLIRT 
BY HARRY COWELL, 


(Veracity to sentiment, truth in a rela- 
tion, truth to your own heart and your 
friends, never to feign or falsify emotion 
—that is the truth which makes love pos- 
sible and mankind happy.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson.) 

THE truth that virtue is its own re- 
ward has for corollary the converse 
truth, that vice is its own punishment. 
In this way sin, of which the statute 
books take no account, find terrible 
atonement. The criminals who kill Time 
commit more than murder and must 
suffer the remorse of regicides. The fool 
has perpetually to put up with his own 
insufferable company and the averted 
faces of humanity. The leaden hearted 
cannot hope to climb the hills of dream 
or to win the heights of happiness. 

In the recherche rogue’s gallery, which 
the imagination readily fashions, a promi- 
nent place must be assigned to the flirt. 
Let us examine the picture somewhat 
minutely in its relation to the foregoing 
corollary. 

A flirt, in spite of the dictionary, may 
for a time be of either sex, but it in- 
variably ends by being of neither. ‘The 
flirt is one who feigns and falsifies emo- 
tion; and this is the lie which makes 
love impossible and mankind miserable. 
The flirt is a filcher of affection, is guil- 
ty of the gross misdemeanor of obtain- 
ing love under false pretenses. Now, if 
there is any one infallible test of the 
moral fitness of a man or woman to sur- 
vive in society, it is his or her deport- 
ment in matters of the heart—in friend- 
ship and in love. To bungle here is to 
make a sorry mess of life’s brief busi- 
ness; to prove oneself the mere amateur 
(the person who does not know how to 
do it) in the difficult art of living. 

Worst of all world bunglers, sorriest 
specimen of inanity, is the finished flirt, 
beggared of spontaneity, nature-pure, 
vainly endeavoring to batter herself into 
a warm affection (as Burns is said to 
have done), aping the inimitable aspect 
of a lover, feeling within the while none 
of the sacred fire. 

For soon the flirt becomes spiritually 
blasé, impotent of soul, self-slain. The 
divine desires are dead. At her cold 
heart may no affinity-flame be kindled. 
Will a true man ever long to cleave 
close to this lie, an earnest soul seek 
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She Skin’s Ideal Neighbor 


is a fabric that will radiate perspiration 
teadily and maintain an even surface 
temperature. 


There is nothing which so nearly ap- 
proaches perfection in this regard as... 


Kneipp Linen Mesh 
Underwear 


a beautiful open fabric woven from pure 
Irish linen yarns. The Kneipp Linen Mesh 
wears like good. old-fashioned homespun, 
and gives better value in health and ser- 
vice than any underwear on the market. 
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Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
up-to-date Graphophone. 
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$153, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 





Buy the new 






Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 


using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 





Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Gallon of Paint 


Will do more to beautify a 
home, its furnishings or sur- 
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All Paint is Cheap, 
Even Good Paint. 
Then why use Poor 
Paint ? 
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Makers of Reliable Products, 
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for mate this mummer of emotion? The 
flirt, having. lost the precious bloom of 
purity, is a fruit that no longer invites; 
for it no heart hungers; no eager hand 
reaches out. The maid in name only, 
bedecked with her false jewel of tech- 
nical virginity, remains such to the end, 
or else becomes a wife in name only; 
realities are reserved for the true of 
heart. The flirt is, I believe, function- 
ally defective; that she is instinctively 
averse to motherhood I know. Long 
before she reaches her punitive prema- 
ture old age, her sin begins to find her 
out. The utter absence of correspond- 
ence between outer expression and inner 
feeling, or rather lack of feeling, has 
grown to be a pitiable, patent lie, the 
abomination of God and man. Her face, 
like those of actors overmuch made-up 
when seen near at hand, is such a cari- 
cature of a lover’s, the misfit between it 
and emotion so obvious and ridiculous, 
that pity at once passes into contempt. 
After awhile, a very little while, the 
flirt becomes the spoil of callow youths 
and callous dotards, and has neither 
chick, child, man, woman, God, nor self 
to friend. 

I do not class with the flirt those im- 
pressionable persons who, on the least 
provocation, fall in love (or something 
very like it) and as readily fall out 
again. For, in their cases, though much 
confusion of feeling may arise, and the 
delicate outlines of love be lost, and 
memory become a medley of emotions, 
yet, because their affections are for the 
time being true, unfeigned, they escape 
the-fate of the flirt. 

The fate of a flirt! the last end of a 
living lie! Flee it, playactors of passion; 
for it is in truth appalling. Not to be 
loved, no matter what the cause, is in- 
deed a sad lot; but to know that you 
have willfully forfeited the right to be 
loved is ‘sadder; and not to be able to 
love, because of your own vice, is as it 
were to be conscious of having com- 
mitted suicide of the soul, and is saddest 
of all. For to be powerless to rise to a 
real emotion, much less to maintain an 
ecstasy, is, especially for a woman, to 
have failed completely in life. 

And now behold the flirt grown old, 
fallen in midsummer into the sere and 
yellow leaf of loveless existence—her 
world within one interminable wintry 
waste, more desolate than death, hope- 
less of any spring. For without love, 
youth in woman soon languishes and 
dies; and contrariwise no woman who 
loves well and is well beloved ever 
grows old. Love is the elixir of life, the 
fountain of perpetual youth. But the 
divine drink is forbidden the flirt; 
neither to give it nor take it is hers. 
Finally she no longer feels thirsty for 
love, yet suffers a thirst for the thirst; 
then a thirst for that thirst; and so on 
ad infinitum. Take a last look at her 
before the kindly curtain falls, down on 
her self-conscious knees, it may be like 


George Moore’s famous, or infamous, 
celibate, Mildred Lawson, with exag- 
gerated eyes upturned and habitual in- 
effective simper, imploring the All-Com- 
passionate to remove her impotence and 
grant her the grace of a genuine emo- 
tion. “Give me a passion for God or 
man, but give me a passion. I cannot 
live without one.” Alas, it is plain to be 
seen, that all earthly lovers having for- 
ever failed her, she is now but flirting 
with the very Father of Heaven Him- 
self.—Town Talk, 





30 to California 


That is the Rock Island’s rate from St. Louis. - 
In effect daily, February 15 to April 30. Tickets 
are good in tourist sleeping cars, which the Rock 
Island runs every day in the week Kansas City to 


Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


These cars 


make quicker time to Southern California than 


similar cars over any other line. 


Cars are oper- 


ated over both the “Scenic” and “Southern” 


lines. 


Thro’ tourist car for California leaves 


St. Louis Tuesdays; for Portland, Thursdays. 
Folder giving full information mailed on request. 


Rock isiand 


present 


If you are going to Califernia,GO NOW. After 
May 1 it will cost you nearly $20.00 more than at 


Low rates to Montana, Idah tah and 
Sound are also offered by By Pt “a 
Write or call. We'll gladly give you full infor- 


mation. 


H. P. Mantz, D. P. A., gor Olive Street, St. Louis. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Hfirmstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. sw Demand these Brands. 


| Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 


THE GHOST OF {And why Cri and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE | nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
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Camel Borax< 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX $: 


if you want to clear your house of 


Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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SOCIETY 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Miss Ruth Slattery left for Memphis, 
Tenn., and is the guest of Miss Irene 
Bond. 

Miss Lynette Cole, of Kansas City, is 
spending some time in St. Louis with 
friends. 

Mrs. R. Whitmore, of New York, is the 
Easter guest of her daughter, Mrs. D. R. 
Calhoun. 

Mrs. R. B. Dula, with her daughters, 
Misses Rena and Flora, is in Atlantic City 
for a stay of several weeks. 

Miss Nannie Chassaing has gone to 
Washington, D. C., where she is spending 
several weeks with relatives. 

Face and sealp treated by massage and 
electricity at Fidilia Cosmetic Parlors, 
DeMenil Bldg., Seventh and Pine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Hawes, accom- 
panied by Mr. Paul Young and other 
friends, left for French Lick Springs last 
week. 

Mr. Caspar Koehler has engaged pas- 
sage for Europe and will depart early in 
May. He will make only a short business 
trip this season. 

Miss Gladys Behr. who has just re- 
turned from a winter’s sojourn in Old 
Mexico, is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Leslie Behr, of Maryland avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodman King will set 
out on their trip around the world next 
week. They will go to San Francisco and 
from there take steamer for Hong-Kong. 
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Wedding Gifts : 


AMERICAN CUT GLASS, 
Newest Cuttings. 

Genuine Hand-Carved Marble Figures 
BUSTS AND PEDESTALS, 
Imported, French and Domestic 

Bronzes and Electroliers, 
IMPORTED FRENCH VASES 
AND BRIC-A-BRAC, 
GOLD AND SILVER-PLATED : 

CANDELABRA, : 
GILT CLOCKS AND VASES, 

FANCY CHINA, SILVERWARE, 

Immense Variety in all Lines. 
PRICES THE LOWEST 
QUALITY THE BEST. 


ThelALAGE 


Locust Sf. 
THE diz EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. Louis. 
NE MAIN 6 
MAIL apes PILED PROMPTLY. 
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The Mirror 


Most of their time on the other continent 
will be passed in Japan. 

A quiet home wedding was that of Miss 
Helen Parrish, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Parrish, of 5065 Vernon avenue, and 
Mr. Guernsey Quay, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. C. E. Udell and Miss Grace Fink- 
enbiner have as their guest Miss Lucille 
Talbot, of Chicago, for whom a number 
of smart affairs were given last week. 

Miss Anne Bartlett Newell’s marriage 
to Mr. Denney W. Roper was celebrated 


at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge 
Newell, parents of the birde, at their 


home, 4526 Laclede avenue. 

Miss Gertrude Ballard’s dance to-night 
at her home in Delmar boulevard will 
bring together many of the younger ma- 
trons in society. This will be the first 
dance of importance since the week before 
Lent. 

One of the smartest ‘‘euchres’’ of the 
season was given Monday afternoon by 
Mrs. John W. Harrison, at her home in 
Washington Terrace. Mrs. Nannie Wright 
of the Southern Hotel was the guest of 
honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse R. Wilkinson have 
moved into their new home, 3728 Evans 
avenue. Mrs. Wilkinson was until re- 
cently Miss Susie Bringhurst. The Wil- 
kinsons were to have had an immediate 
wedding journey, but have decided to 
post pone it till June. 

The most noted of the out-of-town wed- 
dings on Wednesday was that of Miss Ada 
Housman, daughter of Mr. James House- 
man, of St. Charles, Mo., and Mr. Theo- 
dore Bruere, Prosecuting Attorney of the 
quaint old Missouri town. 

Mrs. Daniel C. Nugent gave a children’s 
cotillion last Monday evening at her home 
in Westminster place. Miss Louise Nu- 
gent, who is at home for the Easter holi- 
days from the Maryville Convent School, 
and Master Casey Nugent, were the hon- 
orees of the charming affair. 

Mrs. Julius Walsh distinguished herself 
by playing the harp obligato in the ‘‘Bene- 
dictus’’ and ‘“‘Agnus Dei’’ of the Easter 
service in St. Xavier's. It was not gen- 
trally known that Mrs. Walsh had offered 
to render that service for the choir of the 
chureh in which she worships. 

If signs go for anything, then it will not 
be long before Mr. George W. Simmons, 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Sim- 
mons, will settle down to the matrimonial 
state. He has just purchased the old 
Morris homestead at Woodlawn, and will 
take possession of it about May first. 

The out-of-town wedding of note was 
that of Miss Adeline Potter, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Potter, of Philadel- 
phia, to Mr. Joseph Walker Wear, of this 
city. The nuptials were solemnized in St. 
Paul’s Church at four o’clock, and attend- 
ed by many prominent St. Louisans, rela- 
tives and friends of the groom. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith will give the 
last of this season’s musicales at her 
home on Locust street next Friday even- 
ing. The event is to honor Miss Spald- 
ing, of Kentucky, who is Mrs. Smith’s 
guest. With the close of the month, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith and Mrs. W. D. Griswold 
will depart for Castleton, Vermont, their 
summer home. 

Last Tuesday, Apri! 14, was the impor- 
tant day of the week for Easter weddings. 
The marriage of Miss Mildred Louise 
Rohrer, daughter of Mr. Henry Rohrer, 
of 4324 West Morgan, and Mr. Frank Gra- 
ham Moorehead, of Des Moines, Ia., was 
celebrated at the home of the bride. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moorehead departed for the 
East for a brief honeymoon, and will re- 
side in Des Moines. 

Miss Manette Cale, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Cale, was married to the 
Rev. Charles Rauch, pastor of Cote Bril- 
liante Presbyterian Church. The cere- 
mony took place in the edifice of which 
the Rev. Rauch is the pastor. Almost 
the entire Presbyterian clergy of the city 
attended the nuptials and the large recep- 
tion given immediately afterwards in the 
spacious home of the bride’s parents, on 
North Taylor avenue. 

Miss Lily Coale’s dinner to the Dinner 
Club on Monday night was the occasion 








from among our assortment. 


and hair-line checks. 


in St. Louis here— 
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About Check Silks 


Louisine and Taffetas Check Silks have a prominent place among 
the materials used for the stylish Spring and Summer Shirt Waists, 
Shirt Waist Skirts and Shirt Waist Suits. 

The styles, sizes and colors of the checks are so varied that even 
the most fastidious dresser who desires individuality can choose 


While those most wanted are in the staple checks, blue and white 
and black and white, we have also unusual patterns in broken block 


One would not think that these desirable checks were so scarce after 
seeing our abundant assortment—there is no mystery about this complete 
gathering—we placéd import orders months ago with the manufacturers 
of France and Switzerland—many of the styles shown are only shown 


the prices are very moderate, a yard 


c and 75c 
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Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


&PRECIOUS STONES. 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 








of the announcement of Miss Eliza Ring’s 
engagement’ to Mr. Eugene Fusz. The 
menu was choice and every course was 
prepared by a member of the club, a time- 
honored custom ever since Miss Coale or- 
ganized it four years ago. Those in at- 
tendance were Mrs. Josephine Trares 
Bell, Misses Eliza Ring,, Alice Taylor, 
Frances Taylor, Louise Loker and Lily 
Coale. 

Miss Maude Stockton, of New York, 
who is visiting Mrs. F. M. Estes, will re- 
main until after the Easter season, before 
returning home. 


Miss Florence Bowman, youngest 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. G. A. Bowman, 
and Mr. Gerard Parsons, of Riverside, 
Mo., were quietly married at the noon 


hour. Only the immediate relatives of the 
two families attended. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons are spending their honeymoon at 


Mr. Parsons’ country place at Bonne 
Terre. Mrs. Andrew Barada, who is 
a sister of the bride, came on from 
Chicago to attend the wedding. She will 


remain for a visit of a fortnight with her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Bowman. 
ab b 

Little Elmer—Papa, what is the bone of 
contention? Prof. Broadhead—The jaw- 
bone, my son. At the making of this pun, 
the professor was so _ pleased with 
himself, he, in a moment of mag- 
nanimity, asked Elmer what he de- 
sired for a _ nice present. Elmer, a 
precocious child, promptly replied: ‘‘Why, 
papa, get me a pair of Swope’s. shoes.’”’ 
Swope’s are best in fit, finish and dura- 
bility. Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tas St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
a for the quiet elegance of its 
intments, its superior cuisine 
service and refined patronage. 





ANTISEPTIC 
TOOTH a 


REFRESHES 
PRESERVES 
PURIFIES 


NO ACID 





A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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THEATRICALS 


DOLLY VARDEN,. 


Stange and Edward’s “Dolly Varden,” 
the pretty comic opera in which Miss 
Lulu Glaser twinkles brightly as a star 
at the Century Theater, this week, is a 
step backward in the right direction. 
The composer and librettist discarded 
the “musical comedy” pattern in the 
fashioning of this work, and, harking 
back to the good old days when comic 
operas contained music and a coherent 
story, built a pleasant, entertaining 
operetta. 

Mr. Julian Edwards, in the music, 
displays a marked partiality for waltz 
time, but this rythmic monotony is off- 
set by the variety of his melodies. 
Among the most striking musical num- 
bers are, “Dolly Varden,” a _ dainty, 
pretty waltz sung by Captain Belleville 
in the first act; an excellent trio by 
Dolly, Belleville and Fairfax; a bright, 
clever song, sung by Dolly in the second 
act, entitled “The Lay of the Jay,” and 
a harmonious octette in this act. Mr. 
Edwards expresses himself a bit bom- 
bastically at times—for example, the 
finale of the first act. This finale, 


























We are successfully introducing 
a new kind of clothes, which are 
a revelation to all men who see 
them; and even more to custom 
tailors. They are amazed at the 
perfect drafting, the splendid tai- 
loring and graceful lines; it is this 
which dignifies and individualizes 
our clothes—it is the expression 
which marks the distinction and 
places our clothes in a class of 
their own. 

It is worth something to be- 
come acquainted with these facts 
and the clothes. 

Fashionable, but not high- 
priced. 


“ 5 and up to yb. >] 


Weenee-&Bict 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 
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though, shows good musical thought 
and contains a fine climax. 

Mr. Stanilaus Stange’s “book” is 
quaint and pretty, contains many bright 
lines, and his lyrics are plastic and 
singable. Dolly is a variety of “country 
mouse,” but has very little in common 
with the one recently exploited by Miss 
Barrymore. This country mouse is a 
hoyden, almost a  rough-and-tumble 
soubrette, and Miss Glaser plays her 
without regard for lung or larynx. The 
little star is lovely to look at in her pic- 
turesque costumes, and is as girlishly 
fresh and delightfully breezy as in the 
days when she sometimes yielded the 
center of the stage to- Francis Wilson. 

The “supporting company” is good. 
Mary Conwell, a handsome mezzo-so- 
prano, new to the wilds of the Middle- 
West, sang, with fine effect, the music 
given to Letitia Fairfax, and the Messrs. 
Girard, Blake and Daniel exploited ac- 
ceptable comic-opera baritone, tenor and 
bass voices, respectively. 

The scenery and costumes bore the 
stain of travel—all but the gorgeous 
gowns of the star. 

ale 

“The Stubbornness of Geraldine,” as 
presented at the Olympic this week, is 
a poor confection. It is boresomely 
typical of Clyde Fitchism. It is both 
improbable and illogical. The plot is 
almost puerile, and the climactic con- 
struction tediously amateurish. If it 
were not for the fact that the play is 
interpreted by a really capable company, 
the brilliant center of which is Miss 
Mary Mannering, it would be utterly 
intolerable. The heroine of it is a 
wealthy American girl, Geraldine Long. 
She falls in love with, and is loved by, 
an Hungarian count, who performs re- 
markable linguistic feats in trying to 
make himself understood in the Gov- 
ernment’s English. All would be well 
with the two, but for the spreading of 
reports that the lover has had an “in- 
teresting past” in London, and for his 
desire to win a fortune of his own 
before asking for the hand of love-lorn 
Geraldine. Of course, the Count is 
made the innocent victim of a _ mis- 
understanding, for it is not he, but his 
brother, who committed indiscretions of 
various kinds. For reasons, the logic 
of which is not very apparent, the Count 
does not unbosom himself and enlighten 
his Dulcinea in regard to his identity 
and intentions until the last act, when 
he is made to assume the melodramatic 
role of a violin-player in a Hungarian 
band. Then he reveals himself and 
makes all those necessary explanations 
which he could, with perfect propriety, 
have made from the very start, or at the 
time when he serenaded Geraldine in 
the moonlight on deck of an Atlantic 
liner. Of course, the two lovers have 
all their hearts’ longings gratified at the 
final drop of the curtain. 

Miss Mary Mannering discloses 
marked dramatic ability in that scene of 
the third act, where she reproaches her 
relatives for misjudging and calumni- 
ating her lover, and, in a paroxysm of 
emotional grief, asseverates her faith in 
the honesty of his intentions. Her act- 
ing in this scene is marred neither by 
the striking of a false key, nor by an 
undue exaggeration of emotionalism. 
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ni Artistic Tables, | 

i Chairs and Desks § . 

i. see : 
A | | ‘Mission’’ Finish 
~~ Weathered Oak... 
420, 150 Patterns in a H 





[This B Cae, $21. 00 Special Department. 


Our Spring Stock has never been Equaled 


It is Ready for Your Inspection. 
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COOnrOans EOnnnn 


100 New Rooms. 
ror px Mhe Monticello, * vere sis 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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Schraps Kestaurant o., 


High-Class Restaurant for 


623-625 Locust Street, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
beadheal 
§ ‘St. Louis. ina ~~ After Theater. 


OE rrr rrr DED ssn ernranns DO 


For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Colonial Gate 


D. 1475—Lindell 109. 
Saint Louis. 








String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 
Sournwest Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 


HOCH RE TERE ee eee eeeened 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 








ODEON 
TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 


WORDS BY LONGFELLOW. 


TL 


Choral-Symphony | 


Final Concert, Season 1902-1903. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEN MUSIC BY SULLIVAN. 


Orchestra, 60 Men. Chorus, 300 Voices. 


A E 
GREAT QUARTET: JME BENCYRT, Sone MR GYAN WIA MS Ter, 


TICKETS AT BOX OFFICE, 
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“A WONDERFUL SHOW.”—N, Y. Herald, 


mace’ April 20 
IRCU 


Laclede aves. 
Afternoon 


and went. COMING 


PERFORMANCES AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
FOREPAUGH and 
SELLS BROTHERS 


ENORMOUS SHOWS UNITED. 
SE DIAVOLO LOoP THE Loop 
ON A BICYCLE 
THE AURORA Z AV. 
The Best Drilled Soldiers Nog we Word. 
Great Eddy Family. La Carmens. The 24 Cham- 
pion Bareback Riders. The 7 Gaynells—Cycle 


be Minting, Unicycle wonder. Army of Funny 
jowns. 

Two Performances Daily at2 and8 P.M. Doors 
open J] and 7, Rain or Shine, in New Process Water- 
proof Tents. 


ADMISSION 50c. CHILDREN Under 9, 25c, 


Numbered Coupons, actually Reserved Seats, 
be secured on the day of exhibition at Bollman. Poe 
Piano Store, 1120 Olive St. 


GERM4NIA THEATER, 
Heinemann and Welb ss. a ‘ Managers. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 1903. 
BY SPECIAL REQUEST. 


DAS BLITZMAEDEL 
Comedy with conae ny dances in four acts. 
y Car’ * 

Miss Leona Bergere and George Heinemann 
in leading parts. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1903, 

For the first time! The Drama 
EMILIA GALOTTE. 


By G. E. Lessing. 
Phone: Kinloch, C 875. 


Vandeventer 
AND 











Our ‘excuse’ for an un- 

satisfactory garment is a 
new one—or your money 
back. 

If we had to make ‘“ex- 
cuses’”’ often (we’d go out 
of business. Each such case 
has its reason. We search 
out the reason. Then rem- 
edy it. If it’s a poor tailor, 
he’s discharged. No mat- 
ter what fault or whose 
fault it is, we know it and 
we correct it. We see that 
it doesn’t occur again. 

Wouldn’t you like to trade 
with a store that does busi- 
ness this way? Why not be- 
gin with your this Spring 
Suit? 


Spring Suits 
Coats, $25 to $45. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
MAIN 2647. 


and Top 


820 OLIVE. 








ADDRESS 
THE ODEON 


choen’s ot 
Or chestra Balmer & Weber's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 
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Beautiful 


Fine Gut=$lass and dilverware 
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New Selection” 


. . . Just Received For April Weddings . . . 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth. 





The climactic crescendo is brought out 
in a remarkably capable, even ingenious 
fashion, which makes a deep impression 
upon appreciative auditors. 

Amy Ricard’s Vi Thompson is a 
most amusing character-sketch, and so 
is H. Hassard-Short’s Lord Tilbury. 
Miss Kathleen Chambers succeeds in 
making a good deal out of the com- 
paratively obscure Mrs. Reed, and 
Miss Anita Rothe deserves unqualified 
praise for the quietly artistic manner 
in which she impersonates Fraulein 


Handt. 
ab hb ob . 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 


NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 
Account of the ‘above the Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one 
fare for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 
518 Olive street. 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. 


Remarkable List of New Things in Fore- 
paugh-Sells Big Shows. 


As circus day approaches there is con- 
siderable curiosity as to what there will 
be of especial interest to see. So many 
new features are being advertised this 
year by the Adam Forepaugh and Sells 
Brothers shows that their list is a literal 
embarrassment of riches. The features 
mentioned most by the press of the larger 
cities of the country may be named here, 
for there is the positive pledge of the 
management that the shows as seen here 
will be exactly the same in every de- 
tail as they were in those cities. 

Naturally, the feature to receive the 
most mention was Diavolo’s truly won- 
derful feat of looping the loop on a bicy- 
cle, a one-thousand-dollar-a-week attrac- 
tion. In point of sheer daring nothing 
like this act has ever been presented in 
any arena. Then there are the Aurora 
Zouaves, pronounced by the nobility and 
royalty of Europe to be the best-drilled 
company of soldiers in the world; Cap- 


tain Thomas Baker’s detachment of 
Roosevelt Rough Riders and_ vete- 
rans of the famous Sixth U. S&S. 


Cavalry, beyond all doubt the great- 
est military horsemen on earth; the 
Ryan-Zorella troupe of seven astonishing 
aerialists; Minting, the unicycle marvel, 
who ascends and descends a spiral tower 
on a single wheel; the quartette of cake- 
walking horses and their famous manege 
riders, William Gorman and Albert Weit- 
zell, and Mills. Sebastian and Miss Mamie 
Kline, the only circus act ever encored at 
Madison Square Garden; the Jackson 
Family Cycling Septette, and Starr, the 
Shooting Star, who rides a bicycle down 
a ladder, from the top of the huge tent, 
complete a programme of cycling features 
greater than the world has ever seen be- 
fore. Dozens of other experts in start- 
ling specialties, four herds of performing 
elephants, hippodrome races of every 
kind, a magnificent menagerie and splen- 
did parade all go to make up an exhibition 
that has never been approached in quality 
or quantity by any shows of previous 
years. The great consolidation will ex- 
hibit here at two o’clock, for one week, 
commencing April 20th. 





Traveling by Daylight 
ON THE 
WABASH LINE 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 


s ly. 
The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe egg A & 


trains, together" with. th 

ns. er e 
Free Resi faine Chair Cars 
and Din! Cars, have 
become widely known and 


veh popular. 
hrough Cars are run 
between St. Louis and Chi- 


Minneapolis and St. 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 


Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEE, 


City Club Burlesquers 


NEXT WEEE, 


TROCADEROS 


Kinloch Races 
April 15 to May | 


SIX HIGH CLASS RACES DAILY 





All the High Class Horses in the 
West in Competition ...... 


DERBY DAY, APR. 25 


WABASH TRAINS LEAVE: 


FOOT OLIVE ST. 


11:00 a. m., 1:30 and 
1:55 p. m. 


UNION STATION. 

1:00, 1:45 (2:45 except 
Saturday.) 

1:35 Saturday only. 


Stop at Vandeventer 
ave., Forsythe and Maple 
avenue. 


SUBURBAN CARS DIRECT TO TRACK. 





N 





~ ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


~ DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 


TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 














Stop at North Market 
street and Bremen avenue 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 65-8. 


Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 618 


AMERICAN 
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“I wont sell 


my Pianola for a thousand 
dollars, if ] cannot procure aaother.”’ 


“My Pianola 


=has given me more pleasure 
than anything ] have ever owned.’ 


(COCO N ERENT OR eee eons 


THE ABOVE EXCERPTS FROM 
LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT 
FROM WELL-KNOWN ST. LOUIS 
BUSINESS MEN EMPHASIZE 


Merit 
Pianola. 


THE FOLLOWING COMPLETE 
LETTERS PROVE 


Superiority 


of a 


Pianola. 


MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY OF 
ST. LOUIS, 


PUCUACCNCTNOT COT TTA T NTN NNT ETON ONE ON eMNNONNRRORORONE 


OUCC OCCT CE TORE ees COCO N TROT Ree e eee 








PPP 


J. L. Hanley, Treasurer. 
March 15, 1903. 
Messrs. Bollman Bros. Co., 
1120 and 1122 Olive St.. 
City. 

Dear Sirs—It is with absolute 
pleasure that I address you con- 
cerning the Pianola that I bought 
from you some time ago, and I 
trust that you will not hesitate to 
call upon me at any time that I 
can say a good word for the instru- 
ment, 

No investment I have ever made 
has so fully repaid me, for I have 
derived an_ infinite amount. of 
pleasure and instruction in produc- 
ing myself, with musical feeling, 
great compositions, which other- 
wise would be denied me. 

It is in connection with above 
words, With musical  feeling,’’ 
that I most heartily recommend 
the Pianola above similar devices, 
for after trying other instruments, 
I find it, alone, responds to every 
little effect one wishes to produce. 

Thanking you for calling my at- 
tention to the Pianola, and also 
thanking you for your uniform 
courtesy, I am 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH L. HANLEY. 




















Bollman Bros. Co., 
1120 and 1122 Olive Street, 
City. 

Gentlemen— 

Yours of the 5th to hand making 
inquiry about the Pianola pur- 
chased from you about one yeal 
ago, and answering have to say, 
we have found same a constant 
source of pleasure, as our Piano 
has been utilized in a much more 
general way than would have been 
the case without the Pianola, and 
besides, we have thereby’ been 
made familiar with the music of 
celebrated composers, which has 
been a great satisfaction. 

Very truly, 
G. W. BROWN. 

(President Brown Shoe Co.) 
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The Genuine Pianola Can 
Only Be Purchased at.... 


Bollman Bros. 
1120 and 1122 Olive oe 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 

Hall Caine’s ‘‘The Christian” is the Cen- 
tury’s next attraction. This eminently 
successful play as formerly produced, is 
well remembered by the patrons of the 
theater in St. Louis, for its general inter- 
est and splendid production. 
coming engagement, beginning on Sun- 
day night next, Messrs. Liebler & Com- 
pany furnish a number of artists in the 
cast new to this city in their respective 
roles, but who have been accorded most 
favorable comment by press and public 
everywhere. Miss Clara Blandick, who 
appears as “‘Glory Quayle,’ brings youth 
and vivacity to the part, with charm of 
personality quite captivating, while the 
“John Storm” of Stanton Elliott is manly, 
and is said to bespeak natural talent of a 
high order. Basil West will be seen as 
“Lord Robert Ure,’’ Edwin Forsberg as 
“Horatio Drake,’’ with others well chosen 
for the various roles. 

ede 

Mr. William Faversham will appear at 
the Olympic, Monday evening. the 20th, in 
his new play, ‘“‘Imprudence.”’ Mr. Faver- 
sham in the rule of “Jack Freve’’ is re- 
ported to be in his most successful crea- 


tion. Miss Fay Davis in the fresh and 
girlish role of ‘‘Billy’’ Marr is also a 
potent factor in the production of splen- 
did results of the ‘“‘Imprudence”’ perform- 
ance, and Hilda Spong, Jeffreys Lewis, 
and the other members of the “all-star” 
cast do their share of the admirable work 
which so completely and convincingly in- 
terprets the pretty love story. 
cb 

“Das Vierte Gebot,’’ Sunday evening’s 
offering at the Germania Theater, was 
heartily enjoyed by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience, while that of Wednesday 
evening, ‘‘Taegliches Brot,’’ was received 
with equal acclaim. By special request, 
Sunday, the 19th, ‘Das Blitzmaedel,”’ a 
comedy in four acts, with songs and 
dances interspersed, will be presented, 
Miss Leona Bergere and George Heine- 
mann essaying the leading roles. G. E. 
Lessing’s beautiful drama, ‘‘Emilia Ga- 
lotte,’ will be produced Wednesday even- 


ing. 

The City Club Burlesquers, at the 
Standard Theater this week, are present- 
ing a very entertaining bill. Rose Car- 
lin, in the vaudeville programme. won 
rounds of enthusiastic applause; she is 
of pleasing stage-presence and sang her 
various selections with no mean degree 
of tonal skill and grace. Among others 
deserving of mention are Greve and 
Green, Reid and Gilbert and the three 
Dane sisters. Next attraction, the ‘Tro- 
caderos.”’ 

| Qe be <2o 
PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

With its connections it is about five 
hours quicker than any other line from 
St. Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of 
four direct routes to California. The 
only line operating through standard 
sleeping cars. For further information 
inquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 


MARY MANNERING | will Faversham 


MANAGEMENT | on 
Frank McKee in 
Clyde Fitche’s play 
The Stubborness of 
Geraldine. 


Matinee Saturday 


CENTURY 


MISSOURI 





his new production 


Imprudence 








THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY. 
Mr. F.C. Whitney : 
PRESENTS 4th Time 


LULU GLASER 
OPERA COMPANY 


In Dolly Varden 
by Stange & Edwards 


Only Mat. Saturday, 


Hall Caine’s 
The Christian 








NEW BOOKS AT CUT PRICES. 

When Patty Went to College, Jean 
Webster; A Virginia Girl in the Civil 
War, Myrta L. Avary; The Work of 
Wall Street, S. S. Pratt; The Traitors, 
E. Phillips Oppenheim; Before the Dawn, 
Joseph A. Altsheler; The Chameleon, 
James Weber Sinn; The Comedy of Con- 
science, S. Weir Mitchell; Handicapped 
Among the Free, Emma Wayner, and 
many other popular books at popular 
prices. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 

806 Olive street. 


In the forth- | 





DYEING & CLEANING CO. 


65,145 SQUARE FEET WORKING GROUND. 





ALL BUILDINGS FIRE- PROOF. 


We try to call Special Attention to the Dyeing of light and faded Carpets and the Cleaning 
of elaborately made-up Dresses. 
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MAIN OFFICE. + 
ey AVENUE, 13TH p~4 14TH ST ff} 


1044 N. VANDEVENTER AVE. HONES: MAIN 
726 N. TAYLOR AVE. KINLOCH B. 761. 
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An Exhibition of Some 
Recently Painted Portraits 


BY 


Mr. Richard Hall 


Che Hoonan-Kocian Galleries, 
617 Locust Street. 


STORES. 
717 LOCUST ST. 
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ACH succeeding day renders cold water 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


She Oulean 
Gas Water Keater 


heats water quickly. Can be used in connec- 
tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. Consumes 


very little gas and is only...-................ 
1.50 


Set up complete in your house. 
This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 


Order Yours Before the Rush. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1031 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 


BRANCH STORE, 710 N. TAYLOR, 
TELEPHONE: Deimar 1674. 
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CARNIVAL of RIDING and ROPING 


Fair Grounds, St. Louis, 


Sunday, May 3, 1903, 


mA 24 





Unprecedented 
Attractions, 
Depicting 
Cowboy Lite 


on the Plains. 





7774 NNN™ 


Presenting Among Other Events the Following Well Known Individuals and Attractions : 


Miss Lucy Mulhall—Oklahoma, 


Champion Lady Rider and Roper of the World. 
Miss Cherry Harris—Williston, North Dakota, 


The Peerless Horsewoman of the Northwest. 


R. Conley—Big Springs, Texas, 
Holding World’s Roping Record Gained at El] Paso, March, 1903— 
214 seconds. 


Charley Pool—Chelsea, I. T., 


Champion Wing Shot of the Territory. 


Clay McGonigle—Midland, Texas, 


Champion Roper in the Three-Steer-Tie. 


Joe Gardner (Handsome Joe)—San Angelo, Texas, 


One of the Swiftest in the World, a Fascinating Rider of the Plains 
and Winner of Many Contests. 


Gus Pickett—Decatur, Texas, 
Winner of St. Louis Roping Contests. 
Will Garratt (Brice Nee’) Roswell, New Mexico, 
An Ideal Rider. 


F, M. Borjorquez—City of Mexico, 
The Pride of the Republic—Representing Mexico in Roping Contests. 


Texas’ Most Fascinating Rider—A Peer Among Horsemen of the 
Plains. 
S. T. Privett—San Angelo, 
The Pride of Tom Green County. 
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TWO PERFORMANCES, 
10:30 a. m., 2:30 p. m. 


SS 





Augmented 
by New 
and 
Thrilling 


Features. 
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W. C. Mossman—Chihuahua, Mexico, 


Champion Broncho-Buster of Mexico. 


Jim Hopkins—Mubhall, O. T. 


The All-’Round Rider and Roper—A Champion in Two Classes. 


Bob Miller—North Dakota, 


Champion Roper of the Dakotas. 


Acey Draper—Big Springs, Texas, 
An Ideal Specimen of Texas Cowboy. 


Captain John Sterling—Australia, 
A Famous Rider from the Australian Bush—First appearance here. 


Frank Sterrett—Abeline, Texas, 
Champion Rider and Rifle Shot of Texas. 


Also a Large Band of Indian Territory Cowboys. 





Sioux, Cheyenne and Osage Indian War Dances. 
Champion Glass Ball Shots, 


Rifle, Pistol and Shot Gun. 


Relay Riding, 
Demonstrating Lightning Changes—IJntroducing both Lady and 
Gentlemen Riders. 


Wild Cattle Riding, 


By Entire Company of Cowboys, a Feature Never Before Presented. 


FRISCO SYSTEM COWBOY BAND. 


The contestants in this carnival are in no case professional show people, but on the other hand represent the best of their class in each instance as 
found pursuing their vocations. COL. ZACK MULHALL, Director General. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Speculative calculations in Wall street 
have again been totally upset, and this 
time by the decision in the Northern Se- 
curities case, which, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the great majority of trad- 
ers, is in favor of the Government’s con- 
tention that the railroad combine in the 
Northwest is unlawful and inrestraint of 
trade, and, therefore, violative of the 
clauses of the Sherman anti-trust law 
of 1890. At this time, it is not easy te 
define the exact scope of the decision 
handed down by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. It may be taken 
for granted, however, that, pending the 
appeal to, and final decision of, the 
United States Supreme Court, the 
Northern Securities Company will not 
have the legal right to vote its holdings 
of Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
shares. Neither will it have the legal 
right to pay dividends on its own stock. 

That Wall street is in a state of com- 
plete bewilderment at this decision is 
not to be wondered at. Even Mr. Mor- 
gan lost his customary equanimity of 
mind when the news reached him and 
hastily summoned his most prominent 
legal and financial advisers to a confer- 
ence to devise ways and means by which 
the unexpected and serious turn in af- 
fairs could be most effectively met. So 
far, ncthing has been learned in regard 
to the results of this conference, but, 
judging by some offhand expressions 
on the part of a few of the consultants, 
the belief is warranted that the powers 
in Wall street have arrived at the con- 
clusion that nothing can be done for 
the present, beyond taking -an appeal 
ftom the decision and hoping for a re- 
versal, ultimately, by the Supreme Court 
at Washington. Morgan and his friends 
will, of course, do their utmost to reas- 
sure the public as to the final outcome, 
but it is most unlikely that their opti- 
mistic explanations and predictions will 
have the result desired, in face of the 
fact that the decision in the lower court 
is unanimous, 

After the announcement of the decis- 
ion, there was a sharp break in many 
leading stocks, but a recovery set in im 
mediately after, some of the big bears 
covering their short lines on the theory 
that the decline had gone far enough 
for the present. Undoubtedly, the fall 





Your last will and testament 
drawn free of charge when 
this Company is named as 
Executor or Trustee. 


Each trust is kept entirely dis- 
tinct and independent from all 
others, and from the assets of the 
Company. - 
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in values would have been greater but 
for the three holidays, professional trad- 
ers being disposed, as a general rule, to 
even up their contracts on such occas- 
ions. While the decision is of the 
greatest importance, and, from the 
standpoint of stock waterers and consol- 
idationists, a most untoward one, it is 
not likely that it will cause much, if any, 
further decline. It will be remembered 
that when in February, 1902, Attorney 
General Knox instituted his proceedings 
against the great merger in the North- 
west, the market recovered quite decis- 
ively after the first effect of the news of 
the Attorney General’s move had worn 
off. 

However, there is ample reason for 
Morgan and his syndicates to view the 
situation and prospects with grave ap- 
prehensions. There is little prospect 
that the Supreme Court will reverse the 
lower court. A decision rendered unan- 
imously is sure of being treated with 
great respect by the higher court. Besides 
this, it is well to remember that there 
has, in the last few years, been a decid- 
ed disposition on the part of the Federai 
courts to hold adversely to the conten 
tions of combines in all cases where the 
law or precedents sanctioned it. There- 
fore, it may be said that the Northern 
Securities Company’s legal status is al- 
ready practically settled. 

In addition to this, the money market 
is still in a precarious position. The 
banks are trying to fortify themselves, 
and the trust companies, which have 
hitherto, been in the habit of going to 
the limit in extending accommodation 
to pressed borrowers, are preparing to 
establish conservative rates of reserves 
of their own, in compliance with recent 
demands made upon them by the Clear- 
ing House. At this writing, -call loan 
rates are hovering around the 6 per 
cent notch, and there is little probabil- 
ity that they will sink back to 3 of 4 
per cent within the next month or two. 
There will, at least, not be any lowering 
of rates on mixed loans, much less on 
such as are made up of industrial or 
highly speculative railroad issues  ex- 
clusively, 

And, then, there is the foreign ex- 
change market still puzzling and worry- 
ing Wall street cliques. While money is 
loaning at 6 and 7 per cent, and at even 
higher rates, sterling rates continue to 
hug the 4.87 mark. Any drop in rates 
would quickly result in withdrawals of 
gold for export. So much is practically 
admitted by all competent observers. 
Besides this, indications are that the late 
comparative ease in London’s money 
market is again drawing to a close. 
There is such a demand upon money 
resources in that market that the Bank 
of England still refuses to reduce its 
discount rate, and continues, in a quiet 
fashion, to increase its reserves. 

Outsiders are still persisting in their 
attitude of suspicion. They are not 
anxious to buy at present, in spite of 
the lowering of quotations. And, con- 
sidering the import of the Northern Se- 
curities decision, it is unreasonable to 
expect them henceforth to be more in- 
clined to listen to the siren songs of 
Wall street, and to purchase shares the 
value of which is more or less of an un- 
known quantity. 


The boom days are over. The old 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,;000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


H, A, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest,. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 
@, A. W, AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





BGP Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Wag 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE SI. 








BG Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. ie 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co.; 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. | 
a! 
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Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


Me 








LIN ahUer OLN 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accounts. 




















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 


ALEX KONTA 


BROKER, 


Stock Exchange Building, 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


Issues Letters of Credit and Drafts 
to ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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STATEMENT OF 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 





APRIL 9th, 1903. 


RESOURCES. 
Curency and Coin.......... $8,493,396 .97 
Checks and cash items..... 1,059,064 .77 
FESR ec Fig KS5 cas day 9,368,685 .98 

$18,921,147.72 
United States Bonds at par .......... $8,404 ,400.00 
BOnGey BEGCMy: OCC. - 60s voice cons ivdewtarces 4,233 691.06 
Loaee Gill: DIBCOURTE (6s eels cc nssccsenss 36,976,697 .06 
Bate  PeOMSG. ok cade hie cakes ckisiasea< 1,000,000. 00 
$69,535,935.84 

LIABILITIES. 
CRIME |. bus cheaneteeheraantoss Chutcesuss oe $ 7,000,000. 00 
See NE FR, 6 os bss onaanecudsan'ss 8,313,643 .36 
CUPS area vadbeclewencaice Dy a ened ewe 6,499,997 .50 
Uy ae SR NG as on v binn avn secue 162,400.00 
PGR UN a sc inches is ccksane Casenss 59,356.28 
Reser Ve - FOR TOMO ii po:c sks Vande eeeinnss 30,000.00 
pa PR mi Re Ben aan cA 47,470,538.70 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, 


$69,535,935.84 
B. F. EDWARDS, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS 


AND CORPORATIONS SOLICITED UPON FAVORABLE TERMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





tricks are not working any more. The 
public has been fooled so often that it 
has resolved to be fooled no more. A 
few years hence, the public is likely to 
be dancing once more to the tunes of 
Wall street pipers, but, for the present, 
and for some time to come, the “over- 
loaded” syndicates will have to content 
themselves with worrying along all by 
themselves, and with efforts to hold up 
each other rather than the outsider. 

The statement of the United States 
Steel Company, for the March quarter, 
was quite a staggerer to the bull crowd, 
as it showed a decrease, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1902, of $2,- 
059,321, and a decrease, compare with 
the last December quarter, of $7,329,000. 
These figures are anything but satisfac- 
tory. They are disquieting in the ex- 
treme. Friends of the company say that 
the closing of lake navigation and the 
recent freight blockade must be regard- 
ed as the sole reasons for the falling off 
in earnings. They may be right, but 
they will not find willing believers un- 
til the statement for the current quarter 
has been made public. According to 
trade reports this week, the price of pig 
iron is slowly receding, and stocks on 
hand are moderately increasing. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Last week witnessed a little increase in 
activity in trading on the local stock ex- 
change. Prices were, as a rule, steady. 
and buyers more numerous. The inquiry 
for bank and trust company shares is, 
according to the statements of prominent 
brokers, on the increase. It will, how- 
ever, require a much more lively demand 
to lift quotations to any material extent, 
for there are still a good many weak bull 
accounts to be closed out. 

United Railways preferred is selling at 
79% Transit is quiet at about 27%. The 
4 per cent bonds are somewhat weak and 
selling, in small lots, at 83%. East St. 
Louis & Sub. stock is quoted at 58% bid, 
59% asked; the 5 per cent bonds are dull; 
the last quotation is 97 bid. For Laclede 
5s 106% is asked. Sales were made at 
1063,, 

Missouri-Edison common experienced a 
little boom. It rose to 28, and then reced- 
ed again to 224%. The 5 per cent bonds 
are selling at 94%. 


The increase in deposits of the Missouri 
Trust Co. caused a better inquiry for the 
shares, and a consequent rise in the 
price to 128. St. Louis-Union Trust is 
selling at 353; Lincoln is lower and sell- 
ing at 250%; Mercantile is also lower; the 
last sale being made at 398. A small lot 
of American Exchange stock sold at 335. 
Mississippi Valley is firm and going at 
443 and Bank of Commerce at 365. State 
National is well held at about 195. Sales 
were made at 194%. 

Drafts on New York are at a good pre- 
mium. Local banks report a fair demand 
for loans. Interest rates are firm at 5 and 
6 per cent. Sterling is quoted at 4.87%. 

The new president of the St. Louis 
Stock Exchange, Mr. H. B. Collins, is a 
progressive, wide-awake and influential 
member of the local brokerage fraternity, 
and the junior partner of the well-known 
firm of Whitaker & Company. 


ob 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Investor, Lamar, Mo.—The county 
bonds are. gilt-edged. Eminent legal 
counsel affirmed the validity of the issue. 
Do not believe you paid too much for 
them. 

E. -E. W.—Would hold State National. 
Cannot give you any reliable information 
regarding the actual standing of concern 
mentioned. Its securities are considered 
of dubious value. 

F. D., Allliance, O.—Would hold B. & 
O. for the present. Stock has had a good 


decline. Keep out of Big Four. The 
earnings of the New York Central do not 
warrant an increase in dividend, recent 
additions to capital absorbing gains in net 
results. 


L. H. C.—United preferred is entitled 
to a rally. Do not believe, however, that, 
if the rally does come, it will be of suffi- 
cient extent to permit of your selling 
without loss. At any rate, you will have 
to wait several months at least. 

Ww. @: Frankfort, Ky.—Would - sell 
Atchison common at point mentioned. 
Not likely to go much higher. Your other 
question has been answered elsewhere. 

T. R.—The last dividend on Southern 
Commercial and Savings, of this city, 
was semi-annual, and at the rate of 3 per 
cent. It was paid in January last. The 
stock is closely held and quite well 


thought of. 
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DEMAND FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 
April 5th to October ist, harvesting 
fruit and grain crops in California and 
the Northwest; low rates February 15th 
to June 15th. J. H. Lothrop, G. A., U. P. 
R. R., 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 


Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. 


H.W oop, President. 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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W.E. Bercer,Cashier. 
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Here's to lair play and no /avors 


May the best man win out m thelight 
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And here's to the kiir ofall others. 
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ILLINOIS < 


EXCURSION RATES 


New Orleans and Return. 


April 15-17, 1903, 
National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


May 5-8, 1903, 


“MINNEAPOLIS 


SIOUX FALLS 


‘ 


PEORIA 


American Medical Association. 


May 19-22, 1903, 


MEMPHIS 


Annual Reunion United Confederate Veterans. 


ST. LOUIS 
Leave 7.20 aem. 

“2.44 p.m. 

** 10.30 p. m. 3 


NEW ORLEANS © 
Arrive 7.25 a.m. 

- ao, 

7.55 p. m. 

Through Sleeping Cars. Buffet-Library-Smoking 


HOT SPRINGS, 


VICKSBURG 


Cars. Free Reclining Chair Cars. Dining Cars. 
Full particulars City Ticket Office, 308 N. Broadway. 
C. C. McCARTY, Div. Pass. Agent. 








CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING, 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 5-8. 
Account of the above the Mobile & Ohio 
R. R. will séll tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round trip. St. Louis Office, 518 
Olive street. 





BANKERS *” * 


, 
Draughon’s College, 
TENTH AND OLIVE STREET. 

Thirty-six (36) bank cashiers indorse 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COL- 
LEGE, n. w. cor. Tenth and Olive (new 
building), as a school that is reliable, that 
gives superior instruction, that has spe- 
cial facilities for securing positions; 160- 
page illustrated catalogue, containing 
above-mentioned testimonials and other 
advice as to why it wil pay you to attend 
Draughon’s College in preference to any 
other, is free. Call, write or phone (Main 
108 M). Open day and night.- If wish 
position, May pay tuition after course is 
completed and position secured. 
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THIS 1S THE STORE THAT IS NEVER OUT OF 
ANYTHING YOU MAY WANT! THE STRICTEST 
RULE OF THIS STORE IS THAT DEPARTMENT 
BUYERS MUST ANTICIPATE THEIR WANTS IN 
GOOD TIME, SO THAT THEY MAY NEVER BY 
ANY CHANCE BE OUT OF ANYTHING!! 





We verily believe we have the Prettiest 
and Best Made Hats in the city, and we 
know our Prices are Unequaled. 


Ready-to-Wear Hats, 
Shirt-Waist Hats, 
Street Hats and 


Hats and Bonnets 
for Evening Wear. 


Visit our Millinery Parlors and 
be convinced. 


. i Ws 
Waxes) '3! 
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High-Class Copyright Fiction 
at About One-Third Value. 


TITLES. 


Janice Meredith, Eternal City, Granstark, Sweetheart Manette, 
Captain Ravenshaw, In the Palace of the King, The King 
of Honey Island, In Connection with the De Willoughby 
Claim, Col. Carter of Cartersville, The Castle Inn, In the 
Fog, A Lady of Quality, The Methods of Lady Walderhurst, 
Tommy and Grizel, Via Crucis, Wolfville, Blennerhassett, 
Quincy Adams Sawyer, etc., etc.; publishers’ price of orig- 
inal editions, $1.60; Our Cut Price. iio). os cias okecdeveeee 47c 


NEW COPYRIGHTS. 

On Satan’s Mount (Tilton), Lady Rose’s Daughter (Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward), The Master of Warlocks (Eggleston), The 
Needle’s Eye (Kingsley), Under the Rose (Isham), In King’s 
Byways (Weyman), In the Days of St. Clair (Naylor), The 
Town of Wyre (Babcock), Dep-Sea Plunderings (Bullen), 

The Girl at the Half-Way House (Hough), A Damsel or 
Two (Moore), The Woman That’s Good (Vynne); Pub- 
Hemera’ “perce: B1.60 -Oar Cut PRC. oo. occccusavengecesss $1.08 


EPISCOPAL AND CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 
Catholic—Key of Heaven, padded leather and Morocco bind- 
ings, 25c, 39c, 49c, 68c, 85c, 98c, $1.18, $1.25, $1.38 to... .$3.50 
White First Communion Prayer Books, 75c, 98c, $1.18, $1.25 to $1.48 
German Catholic Prayer Books, Morocco binding, from.... 50c¢ up 
PORT) eels, PTO BBG TON o 0.056 00 cco sic pare ee s 66 00 eae eee ae $3.00 


EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS. 
Combination Sets, Prayer Book and Hymnal, cloth binding, 68c, 


oo a an ares gansaua taidiehd ava $e eneedbne head enbil diaad 3a an 98c 
PeOreees ere, Eee PE EO) gs so ou Lae bs a ode ge oh en e2.0a ue $4.50 
Teachers’ Bibles, with all the helps, Morocco bindings; Special 79c 
Catholic Bibles, clot® .@Rd- Morocco. <.:... 00. cececseacess $1.25 up 

POPULAR PAPER NOVELS. 
Chas. Garvice’s Works—Lauren Edition; 15¢ each; 2 for ...... 25c 
Dora Delmar’s Works—Laurel Edition; 15¢c each; 2 for ...... 25c 
Dillingham’s Madison Square Series; each ...............005 15c 








Suits, Jackets, Skirts and Waists. 


NEW STYLES ARRIVING DAILY. 


Cheviot, Serge and Venetian Suits, Collarless 
blouse style, in all sizes—Opening Season’s 


Monte Carlo Peau de Soiesnd Taffeta Jack- 
ets, collarless cape and stole front; the 
new sleeve and drop ornaments—Opening 
ORO e OURE: |. ooo 6 5 4s 408 a eean ee ekeen 


Walking Skirts, in all materials; the very 
newest tailor-made styles—Opening’s Sea- 


i, White, blue and pink China Silk Waists, 
trimmed with tucks and Cluny lace, yoke, 


A nobby little Monte Carlo Taffeta Jacket, 
trimmed with white lace and stitching, 
new sleeve and cuffs—Opening’s Season’s 








Wash Goods. 


Striped and Figured Dimities, in all colors, this season’s de- 
signs—Opening Season’s Special Price (yard)............ 12\4c 


One lot of Printed Madras, white grounds, in stripes and figures 
Opening Season’s Special Price (yard) .............+e008- 12\4c 


50 pieces Imported Madras, in white and colored grounds, in a 
variety of patterns, for shirts and shirt waists—Opening 
Season's’ Beedial Price (yRrd) oi... ices bide wine eine caeenee 19c 

A new and complete line 32-inch wide Zephyr Ginghams, in all 
the leading styles and desirable colorings—Opening Sea- 
Con's Ween, BPIOG FORMA) 66s ak chaser aback see ee est 25c 

A large line of French Mercerized Sateens, permanent finish, 
in black and blue, with white figures and stripes—Opening 
Season's. Brearnk: PUG CHOATE ack os ane su paaassscsanea 35c 


sae eke 6S vine 2 Uclh one Shap a eae nis 9190 eee $12.48 


$6.75 


Tare EN Pa PEP EN eR Fe $4.98 


front and back—a beautiful waist for.... $3.50 


I no cic Hae nnd CON kad Maks 8g a eaaane $3 .50 





WASHINGTON AVENUE 


AND SIXTH STREET. 
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MORGAN AND PERKINS 
| have heard at least a dozen different 
stories concerning the way in which 
George W. Perkins came by his partner- 
ship in the house of Morgan. All are 
entertaining } most are pure fiction. The 
latest. and best is told by “Insider,” in 
the [ndustrial Record and Oil Review, a 
new publication devoted to its title. The 
wide public interest in Morgan ef al. 
renders the tale worthy of reproduction 
in abbreviated form. In the Millionaires’ 
Club (Metropolitan), Morgan said over 
the corned beef and cabbage to Jim Still- 
man, president of the City National 
“I need a young man in my of- 
fice. I am growing old; my partners are 
growing old; we need a young fellow 
with energy, capacity and brains. - Do 
you happen to know one?” ‘“There’s a 
young man named Perkins; I don’t know 
if he might not do,” said Stillman. 
“Who is Perkins?” asked Morgan. “He’s 
up there with McCall; George W. Per- 
He comes down to our bank meet- 
ings. McCall seems to think a great 
deal of him.” 

Several days later Morgan was talk- 
ing with Robert Bacon, the partner, who 
recently left the firm under mysterious 
circumstances. “Do you know a young 
man named Perkins?” he asked. Bacon 
said he did. “Well,” said the great pro- 
moter, “I want to see him, and I don’t 
him to know that I want to see 
Get him in here so I can look him 
over.” The next time Bacon saw Per- 
kins, the latter was full of the protection 
of the Palisades. “Talk with the old 
man about putting up some money?” 
said Bacon. “Who, Mr. Morgan?” “Yes; 
he might help you.” “Oh, I guess he 
wouldn’t be interested.” “It won’t do 
any harm to try him. Have you ever 
met him?” “Never.” “Come along over 
and Ull introduce you.” Perkins went 
over and talked Palisades for half an 
hour. 

Morgan stared vacantly over a big 
black cigar and did not seem to be much 
interested in Perkins and his Palisades 
Protective Union. When Perkins 
stopped for breath, Morgan still puffed 
away and stared vacantly. Perkins talked 
more Palisades. Morgan stared vacant- 
ly. Perkins began to feel hot and nerv- 
He told the entire history of the 
Palisades movement. Morgan continued 
to stare vacantly. Perkins felt sore and 
stopped talking. Morgan swung around 
in his chair, fingered his cigar, stared 
vacantly some more and said: “Well, I 
don’t know much about the Palisades, 
hut how would you like to become a 
partner in my firm?” Perkins has never 
lorgotten the sensations of that moment. 
He managed to say finally that he did 
not know how -he should like it. “T’ll 
guarantee you—how much does McCall 
give you?” “Twenty-five thousand a 
“T’ll guarantee you one-quarter 
whatever 


Bank : 


kins. 


want 
him. 


Ous, 


year,” 
million dollars a year, and 
more is coming as your share of the 
firm’s profits you shall get. I want an 
answer at once.” 

Perkins sat quiet for a few moments, 
then said that he could not give an an- 
Swer at once. It was Morgan’s turn to 
be astonished. He agreed, however, that 
Perkins should return an answer as soon 
as he could find his mind. Less than a 
week later the young man wrote a polite 
hote to Morgan saying he guessed he 
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LOR CAFE 

DINING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS 

SERVICE. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 

















would remain where he was—with John 
A. McCall. This resistance, of course, 


was fatal. It made Morgan think he 
was obliged to have Perkins. He said 
as much to Mr. McCall and Perkins 


came.—Victor Smith in New York Press. 
ab ob hb 
EDIBLE TO HIM 


“You say,” tittered the fiancee of the 
vegetarian, “that you could fairly eat me. 
Now, isn’t that contrary to the tenets of 
your belief?’’ 

“Not at all,’’ asserted the vegetarian. 

“But if you ate me by 

“I should simply be eating a peach.” 

No use talking, the meat diet isn’t the 
only one that makes the mind active.— 


Judge. 
ces he Be 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 








ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 
OLIVE AND SIXTH 
AND 
UNION STATION. 


H. C. Srevenson, City Pass. Agent. 


PITTSBURG 


ST LOUIS CINT BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON PHIL. 
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LOUISVILLE 
Oe chit Gras 
JONL. Pa ALQ 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
9:00 A. M. 9:08 P. M. 2:05 A. M 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 





F. D. Girpversveeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agent 
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The Mirror 


The Spring Season in the Ozarks! 
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This cut shows the CRESCENT HOTEL. 


It does not, however, give one an idea of the 
imposing elevation it occupies, nor the inspir- 


ing view obtained from its verandahs. 


The Spring climate of Eureka Springs 
is ideal—mild and balmy, and at the 
same time thin and clear. Only one 


night’s ride from Saint Louis, via the 





TICKET OFFICE: 


EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THROUGH Traris of) if | : To Bi g 

MODERN foupwenty A Subject 
To tell all there is 





ity to tell about 


G i, The Great Southwest 


in this limited space. Opportunity, 
Prosperity and Progress are to be 
found on every hand. Let us tell 





you about it. 


Write for “Business Chances’’ and other pertinent 
pamphlets to 


g 
“BAT ¥, er. Louis, MO 




















